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(54) Tide: DISTRIBUTED COMPUTER ARCHITECTURE AND PROCESS FOR GENERATING REUSABLE SOFTWARE COMPO 
NENTS 



(57) Abstract 

The present invention is a computer architec- 
ture/system and process for manually and/or automati- 
cally transforming a unique Application Programming 
Interface (API) into a standard software component or 
engine for distributed environment, including, for ex- 
ample, client-server and/or internet/intranet operating 
environment. The architecture/system includes a top 
layer of generic component interface (8) which defines 
the features and functions of all API's implemented, a 
middle layer of component factory (10) which incre- 
mentally migrates through the steps within the factory 
and a bottom layer of unique , C level API (12) for 
each component/engine. 
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DISTRIBUTED COMPUTER ARCHITECTURE AND PROCESS FOR GENERATING REUSABLE SOFTWARE COMPO- 
NENTS 



Related Applications 

This application claims priority from U.S. 
provisional application serial number 60/028, 522 filed on 
October 18, 1996, and U.S. provisional application serial 
5 number 60/028,129 filed on October 18, 1996, all to the 

same applicant, and all of which are hereby incorporated 
by reference. This application is a continuation-in-part 
application of U.S. patent application serial number 
08/911,083 filed on August 14, 1997, to the same 

10 applicant, and hereby incorporated by reference. 

This application is related to, and claims priority 
from, the following copending provisional applications, 
the details of which are hereby incorporated by 
reference: COMPUTER PROCESS FOR IMAGE CONTROL, Applicant: 

15 Laurence C. Klein, Filed: October 18, 1996, Serial Number 

60/028,129; COMPUTER PROCESS FOR IMAGE CONTROL , 

Applicant: Laurence C. Klein, Filed: October 18, 1996, 
Serial Number 60/028,522; COMPUTER PROCESS FOR ENGINE 
BENCHMARKING, Applicant: Laurence C. Klein, Filed: 

20 October 18, 1996, Serial Number 60/028,128; COMPUTER 

PROCESS FOR DESK TOP IMAGING, Applicant: Laurence C. 
Klein, Filed: October 18, 1996, Serial Number 60/028,697; 
COMPUTER PROCESS FOR IMAGE VIEWING, Applicant: Laurence 
C. Klein, Filed: October 18, 1996, Serial Number 

25 60/028,639; COMPUTER PROCESS FOR IMAGE CAPTURE, 

Applicant: Laurence C. Klein, Filed: October 18, 1996, 
Serial Number 60/028,685. 
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Field of the Invention 

The present invention is generally related to a 
computer architecture and process for manually and/or 
automatically generating reusable software components in 
5 a distributed environment, and more particularly to a 

computer architecture and process for manually and/or 
automatically transforming a unique Application 
Programmer Interface (API) into a standard software 
component or engine for distributed computing environment 
10 including, for example, client server and/or intranet 

and/or internet operating environments. 



Background of the Related Art 

A "C" or "C++" - Level API (hereinafter "C" Level) , 
which is the native language and interface for a vast 

15 repository of core technologies from small software 

vendors and research laboratories, are unique to each 
designer. The designer of a text retrieval "C"-API will 
generally implement an interface that is completely 
different than a second inventor creating a "C" -level API 

20 for OCR. 

Every "C" -level API is unique, both in its choice of 
API syntax as well as its method for implementing the 
syntax. Some API's consist of one or two functions that 
take parameters offering options for different features 

25 offered by the technology. Other APIs consist of 

hundreds of functions with few arguments, where each 
function is associated with a particular feature of the 
core technology. Other APIs provide a mixture of some 
features being combined with one function with many 

30 arguments, while . other features are separated into 

individual function calls. 

Without any constraints, each designer of a core 
technology chooses to implement his or her technology 
with an interface that is suitable to the subject or 

35 simply was the most expedient choice of the moment. 
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Since there are no constraints, a "C" -level API has a 
totally unpredictable interface that can often be the 
hindrance to using the core technology. 

Additionally, every API manages errors differently 
further complicating the problems described above. Some 
APIs return a consistent error code for each function. 
Error management in this case is very organized and 
manageable. Other APIs return error codes as one of the 
parameters passed to the function. There are APIs that 
mix the choice of error management and have some 
functions return an error code while other functions pass 

the error, code as a parameter— of -.a.- function Errors- can - 

also be managed by a callback function, eliminating the 
need for passing any error code as part of the function. 
In some instances of a poorly implemented API the errors 
are not passed back at all. 

Every engine, such as a text retrieval or an OCR 
(Optical Character Recognition) engine, has a unique 
interface. This interface is generally a "C" -level API 
(Application Program Interface) . Further, an API can at 
any time be synchronous, asynchronous, manage one or more 
callbacks, require input, pass back output, carry a 
variety of different styles of functions, return values 
or not return values, and implement the unpredictable. 
This unpredictability in APIs further compounds the 
problem of developing a sane way of interfacing between 
components and APIs. 

To date, because of the complexities of "C" -level 
APIs and components interfacing thereto, the only way to 
create a component out of an existing "C" -level API is to 
have an experienced programmer in the field to do the 
work. Humans can intelligently analyze an API, and 
create a component based on intelligent decisions and 
experiences. In most cases, the learning curve for 
understanding and integrating a new engine can be one 
man-month to several man-years and generally requires 
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highly experienced "C" programmers. Requiring a human to 
perform the necessary work is costly, and subject to 
real -life human constraints. 

Since there is no structure or format for 
5 implementing "C" -level APIs, the ability to automatically 

transform a unique API into a standard component would 
seem impossible, since that would take a nearly-human 
level of intelligence. 

I have determined that a component factory, if it is 
10 to be truly automated or manually expedited, must be able 

to take any "C" -level API and transform it into a 

— -eonponent . — - — 

I have also determined an efficient and workable 
design for an architecture to define the migration path 
15 for any "C" -level API into a component. 

I have also determined that it is desirable to 
develop software tools for automatically generating 
reusable software components from core software 
technologies, thus making these software technologies 
2 0 available to a much larger user base. 

I have further determined that it is desirable to 
design a distributed computer architecture and process 
for manually and/or automatically generating reusable 
software components. The computer architecture may be 
25 implemented using a client server and/ or intranet and/or 

internet operating environments. 

Summary of the Invention 

One would expect the translating a "C n -level API 
from its native state into a component would require 

30 human-level intelligence. This is mainly because "C"- 

level APIs have virtually no constraints as to how they 
can be implemented. This means that there are an 
infinity variations of APIs, which can only be managed 
by human-level intelligence. While this point is true, 

35 I have determined that the appropriate solution starts at 
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the other side of the equation, which is the component 
itself . 

My solution starts out with a definition of a 
component that can sustain the feature/ function 
requirements of any API. In other words, the interface 
of a generic component can be defined such that the 
features and functions of virtually any API can be re- 
implemented within its bounds. The two known end-points 
are, for example, the "C" -level API that generally starts 
with each component (although other programming languages 
may also be used and are within the scope of the present 

invent ion} r and the component interface that represents 

any set of features/functions on the other side. The 
component factory migrates the original "C"- level API 
from its original state into the generic interface 
defined by the topmost layer. The first feature that can 
be demonstrated is that there is a topmost layer that can 
define a component interface that can represent the 
features/functions of most core technologies. 

The component factory migrates the "C" -level API to 
the topmost level. Doing this in one large step would be 
impossible since the "C" -level API has a near-infinite 
variety of styles. However, the architecture 

advantageously has enough well-defined and well- 
structured layers for implementing the topmost component 
interface, for creating the component factory. 

The computer architecture is designed for managing 
a diverse set of independent core technologies 
("engines") using a single consistent framework. The 
architecture balances two seemingly opposing 
requirements: the .need to provide a single consistent 
interface to many different engines with the ability to 
access the unique features of each engine. 

The benefit of the architecture is that it enables 
a company to rapidly "wrap" a sophisticated technology so 
that other high-level developers can easily learn and 
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implement the core technology. The computer architecture 
is therefore a middleware or enabling technology. 

Another benefit of the architecture is that it 
provides a high-level specification for a consistent 
5 interface to any core technology- Once a high-level 

developer learns the interface described herein for one 
engine, that knowledge is easily transferable to other 
engines that are implemented using the architecture. For 
example, once a high-level developer learns to use the 
10 computer architecture for OCR (Optical Character 

Recognition) , using the computer architecture for other 
engines-, such as barcode reeognd-t-ion or~f orms processing, 
is trivial. 

The architecture described herein is, at once, a 

15 framework for rapidly wrapping sophisticated technologies 

into high-level components, as well as a framework for 
high-level developers to communicate with a diverse set 
of engines. The creating of a component factory is based 
on the fact that the architecture defines a clear path 

20 for "wrapping" any C-level API into a component using 

simple structures and many rote steps. This process is 
currently being done in an inefficient manner by a 
programmer in the field. 

In addition, the method described herein for 

25 creating a component factory creates a well-defined 

multi -tiered architecture for a component and automates, 
substantially automates, or manually expedites 
hereinafter automate the process of migrating a "C"-API 
from its native state through the various tiers of the 

30 architecture resulting in a standardized component. 

Advantageously, the method described herein does not base 
the component factory on making human-level intelligent 
decisions on how to translate a "C" -API into a component . 
Rather, by creating a well-defined architecture described 

35 below that is multi -tiered, the method is a series of 

incremental steps that need to be taken to migrate the 
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"C 11 -API from one tier within the architecture to the 
next. In this way each incremental step is not a major 
one, but in sequence the entire series of steps will 
result in a component . 
5 Since each step of migration is not a major one, the 

chances for automating these steps is significantly 
higher and the likelihood of being able to create the 
component factory becomes feasible. This approach is in 
fact what makes the method cost-effective, since the 
10 alternative approach, i.e., computer-generated human- 

level decision making, has many years before becoming 
— sophisticatedr enough to replace humans .~4n— any— reai-isfeie— 
decision-making process. 

The main features of the architecture are twofold: 

1) Defining system architecture that describes in 
detail how to implement a component from a "C 11 - 
level API; 

2) Creating a component factory by automating the 
migration of a "C" -level API from one tier within 
the architecture to the next. 

The latter feature is the key to actually making the 
component factory feasible. With a fixed architecture 
that can be used to implement a "C" -level API as a 
component (using a programmer) , that same architecture 
25 can be used as the basis for the component factory model. 

In order to make the component factory, each step of 
the architecture needs to be designed to facilitate 
automation or manually expedited. In other words, I have 
determined that automating/expediting the process of 
30 taking the original "C" -level API and migrating it to a 

Level 1 layer, and then a Level 1 to a Level 2, and then 
a Level 2 to a Level 3 layer, and so on, the component 
has been implemented automatically or more efficiently. 
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The component factory is therefore a sum of the ability 
to automate migrating the 11 C" -level API from one layer to 
the next within a well-defined architecture for 
implementing components. 

There are numerous core technologies, such as text- 
retrieval and ICR (Intelligent Character Recognition) , 
that have already been implemented, and are only 
available as "C" -level APIs. Many, if not most, core 
technologies are first released exclusively as "C" -level 
APIs . While there are integrators and corporations who 
have the team of technologists who can integrate these 
— «e u — level APIs -in— house-,- most companies- are looking far 
component versions that can be implemented at a much 
higher level . 

Therefore, many of the core technologies that are 
only available in a "C" -level API are not being used due 
to their inaccessible interface. The benefit of the 
component factory is that it can rapidly make available 
core technologies implemented as "C" APIs that would 
otherwise be under -utilized or dormant in research labs 
by converting them to high-level components that can be 
used by millions of power-PC users. 

With the advent of the World Wide Web (WEB) this 
opportunity has increased exponentially. The WEB is now 
home to a vast number of WEB authors with minimal formal 
training who can implement HTML pages and build web 
sites. One of the fundamental technologies for extending 
the capability of the WEB from simple page viewing to 
interactive and sophisticated applications is components. 

A component extends the capability of HTML by 
enabling a WEB author to add core technology as a pre- 
packaged technology. Since components are fundamental to 
the growth and usability of the WEB, having a component 
factory that can translate "C" -level toolkits into 
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components that are then usable within WEB sites opens a 
vast and new worldwide market to these technologies . 

It is a feature and advantage of the present 
invention to implement a component factory, that is 
automated or manually expedited. 

It is another feature and advantage of the present 
invention to be able to take any "C" -level API and 
transform it into a component. 

It is another feature and advantage of the present 
invention to define an efficient and workable design for 
an architecture to provide the migration path for any Gr- 
ieve! API- -into a- component . — - - 

It is another feature and advantage of the present 
invention to develop software tools for automatically 
generating reusable software components from core 
software technologies . 

It is another feature and advantage of the present 
invention to develop software tools to make software 
components available to a much larger user base. 

It is another feature and advantage of the present 
invention in providing a distributed computer 
architecture and process for manually and/or 
automatically generating reusable software components. 

It is another feature and advantage of the present 
invention in providing a distributed computer 
architecture and process for manually and/or 
automatically generating reusable software components 
where the computer architecture is implemented using a 
client server and/or intranet and/or internet operating 
environments . 

The present invention is based, * in part, on my 
discovery that it is possible to make the component 
factory, and that each step of the architecture is 
designed to facilitate automation or manually design of 
components. The present invention is also* based, in 
part, on my discovery that by automating/expediting the 
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process of taking the original 11 C" -level API and 
migrating it to a Level 1 layer, and then a Level 1 to a 
Level 2, and then a Level 2 to a Level 3 layer, and so 
on, the component has been implemented automatically 
and/or more manually efficiently. The component factory 
is therefore a sum of the ability to automate migrating 
the "C" -level API from one layer to the next within a 
well-defined architecture for implementing components. 

The present invention is also based, in part, on my 
discovery that the object manager and engine object 
component layers may be advantageously be designed to 
operate independently, thereby- -making— posHiblre — a~ 
distributed computing environment, as described below in 
detail . I have further discovered that an efficient 
method of implementing the engine object component layer 
is by using pre-populated tables/files. I have further 
discovered that the engine management layer may be 
advantageously divided into a three layer structure of 
load/unload engine, dynamic linking engine function 
calls, and initialize engine setting. 

In accordance with one embodiment of the invention, 
a computer implemented process migrates a program 
specific Application Programmer Interface (API) from an 
original state into a generic interface by building an 
object for each engine. The object provides 

substantially uniform access to the engine and engine 
settings associated with the engine. The computer 
implemented process includes the step of providing an 
engine management function interfacing with the program 
specific API. The engine management function furnishes 
a protective wrapper for each function call associated 
with the engine, trapping errors, and provides error 
management and administration to prevent conditions 
associated with improper engine functioning. The process 
optionally includes the step of providing an engine 
configuration function transforming API calls received 
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from the program specific API into standardized calls. 
The engine configuration function provides additional 
functionality, including safely loading and unloading the 
engine. The process optionally includes the step of 
providing an engine function managing the standardized 
calls for each engine, thereby providing substantially 
uniform access to the engine and the engine settings 
associated with the engine. 

In accordance with another embodiment of the 
invention, a computer implemented method migrates at 
least one program specific Application Programmer 

. Interface (API), . from .an. original- ,s.t a t e— i nt o- a— generic 

interface by building an object for each engine. The 
object provides substantially uniform access to the 
engine and engine settings associated with the engine. 
The computer implemented method includes the steps of 
defining a substantially consistent interface for 
individual object components that represent diverse 
technologies, and migrating a plurality of engines to the 
consistent interface. The computer implemented method 
also includes the step of substantially automatically 
and/or substantially uniformly, managing the individual 
object components using a predefined object manager and 
the consistent interface. 

In accordance with another embodiment of the 
invention, a computer architecture migrates at least one 
program specific Application Programmer Interface (API) 
from an original state into a generic interface by 
building an object for each engine. The object provides 
substantially uniform access to the engine and engine 
settings associated with the engine. The computer 
architecture includes an engine management layer 
interfacing with the program specific API and providing 
engine management and administration, an engine 
configuration layer transforming API calls received from 
the program specific API into standardized calls, and an 
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engine layer managing the standardized calls for each 
engine . 

In accordance with another embodiment of the 
invention, an engine management layer configures a 
5 computer architecture to perform one or more computer 

implemented or computer assisted operations. The 
computer operations include one or more of loading and 
unloading engine dynamic link libraries into and out of 
memory for each engine, mapping at least one engine 

10 function to at least one corresponding engine object, 

providing general error detection and error correction 
— ■ for each engine? -determining a*wi matching arguments and 
returning values for mapping the at least one engine 
function to the at least one corresponding engine object, 

15 and/or managing error feedback from the at least one 

program specific API. In accordance with another 
embodiment of the invention, a distributed computer 
system migrates a program specific Application Programmer 
Interface (API) from an original state into a generic 

20 interface by building an object for each engine. The 

object provides substantially uniform access to the 
engine and engine settings associated with the engine. 
The distributed computer system includes a server 
configured to include at least one engine having an 

2 5 engine interface providing one or more features to be 

executed, and at least one engine component configured to 
execute the one or more features of the engine by mapping 
a substantially consistent interface to the engine 
interface of the engine. The distributed computer system 

3 0 also includes at least one client configured to be 

connectable to the server and optionally configured to be 
connectable to another server. The client includes an 
object manager layer communicable with and managing the 
at least one engine component stored on the server via 
35 the substantially consistent interface. 
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In accordance with another embodiment of the 
invention, a distributed computer implemented process 
migrates a program specific Application Programmer 
Interface (API) from an original state into a generic 
interface by building an object for each engine. The 
object provides substantially uniform access to the 
engine and engine settings associated with the engine. 
The computer implemented process includes the step of 
providing, on a server, at least one engine having an 
engine interface, and providing one or more features to 
be executed. The computer implemented process also 
includes- the step— of providing-, on at -least one of the 
server and another server connectable to the server, at 
least one engine component configured to execute the one 
or more features of the engine by mapping a substantially 
consistent interface to the engine interface of the 
engine. The computer implemented process also includes 
the step of providing, on a client configured to be 
connectable to the server and optionally configured to be 
connectable to the another server, an object manager 
layer communicable with and managing the at least one 
engine component via the substantially consistent 
interface . 

In accordance with another embodiment of the 
invention, a computer readable tangible medium is 
provided that stores the process thereon, for execution 
by the computer. 

In accordance with another embodiment of the 
invention, a computer readable tangible medium is 
provided that stores an object thereon, for execution by 
the computer . 

These together with other objects and advantages 
which will be subsequently apparent, reside in the 
details of construction and operation as more fully 
herein described and claimed, with reference being had to 
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the accompanying drawings forming a part hereof wherein 
like numerals refer to like elements throughout. 



Brief Description of the Drawings 

FIG. 1 is an illustration of the placement and/or 
5 use of the computer architecture and/or method of the 

present i nven t i on ; 

FIG. 2 is an illustration of the component factory 
migrating the original "C" -level API from its original 
state into the generic interface defined by the topmost 
10 layer; 

F-I&. 3 is an overview of the computer architecture- in-- 

the present invent ion ; 

FIG. 4 is an illustration of the design of an Object 
in accordance with the computer architecture of the 
15 present invention; 

FIG. 5 is an illustration of the architecture 
comprised of two major parts; 

FIG. 6 is an illustration of the architecture of an 
engine component including, for example, three layers 
20 designed to migrate the original API of the engine to a 

consistent COM interface; 

FIG. 7 is a table illustrating the engine management 
specification with definitions; 

FIG. 8 is an illustration of the engine management 
25 layer being divided into three functions/specif ications ; 

FIG. 9 is an illustration of exemplary tables used 
to drive the three functions of the engine management 
layer illustrated in FIG. 8; 

FIG. 10 is an exemplary table illustrating the 
30 engine configuration specification with definitions; 

FIG. 11 is another exemplary table illustrating the 
engine configuration specification; 

FIG. 12 is an exemplary table illustrating the 
engine functionality specification with definitions; 
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FIG, 13 is another exemplary table illustrating the 
engine functionality specification; 

FIG. 14 is an illustration of a main central 
processing unit for implementing the computer processing 
in accordance with a computer implemented embodiment of 
the present invention; 

FIG. 15 illustrates a block diagram of the internal 
hardware of the computer of FIG. 14; 

FIG. 16 is a block diagram of the internal hardware 
of the computer of FIG. 15 in accordance with a second 
embodiment ; 

. FIG.. 17- is_ an— illustration- of-- an- exemplary— memory- 

medium which can be used with disk drives illustrated in 
FIGs. 14-16; 

FIG. 18 is an illustration of another embodiment of 
the component factory migrating the original "C" -level 
API from its original state into the generic interface 
defined by the topmost layer; 

FIG. 19 is an illustration of a distributed 
environment or architecture for manually and/or 
automatically generating and/or using reusable software 
components for client server and/or intranet operating 
environments ; 

FIG. 20 is a detailed illustration of the 
distributed environment or architecture for manually 
and/or automatically generating and/or using reusable 
software components for client server and/or intranet 
operating environments; 

FIG. 21 is an illustration of a distributed 
environment or architecture for manually and/or 
automatically generating and/or using reusable software 
components for network environments, such as the 
Internet ; and 

FIG. 22 is a detailed illustration of the 
distributed environment or architecture for manually 
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and/or automatically generating and/or using reusable 
software components in the Internet environment . 

Notations and Nomenclature 

The detailed descriptions which follow may be 
5 presented in terms of program procedures executed on a 

computer or network of computers . These procedural 
descriptions and representations are the means used by 
those skilled in the art to most effectively convey the 
substance of their work to others skilled in the art . 

10 A procedure is here, and generally, conceived to be 

a -self -consistent- sequence- of--step&^ leading to- a desired - 
result. These steps are those requiring physical 
manipulations of physical quantities. Usually, though 
not necessarily, these quantities take the form of 

15 electrical or magnetic signals capable of being stored, 

transferred, combined, compared and otherwise 
manipulated- It proves convenient at times, principally 
for reasons of common usage, to refer to these signals as 
bits, values, elements, symbols, characters, terms, 

20 numbers, or the like. It should be noted, however, that 

all of these and similar terms are to be associated with 
the appropriate physical quantities and are merely 
convenient labels applied to these quantities. 

Further, the manipulations performed are often 

25 referred to in terms, such as adding or comparing, which 

are commonly associated with mental operations performed 
by a human operator. No such capability of a human 
operator is necessary, or desirable in most cases, in any 
of the operations described herein which form part of the 

3 0 present invention; the operations are machine operations. 

Useful machines for performing the operation of the 
present invention include general purpose digital 
computers or similar devices. 

The present invention also relates to apparatus for 

35 performing these operations. This apparatus may be 
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specially constructed for the required purpose or it may 
comprise a general purpose computer as selectively 
activated or reconfigured by a computer program stored in 
the computer. The procedures presented herein are not 
inherently related to a particular computer or other 
apparatus. Various general purpose machines may be used 
with programs written in accordance with the teachings 
herein, or it may prove more convenient to construct more 
specialized apparatus to perform the required method 
steps. The required structure for a variety of these 
machines will appear from the description given. 

Best Mode for Carrying Out the Invention 

The purpose of the computer architecture and process 
described herein is to create a component factory that 
can automatically generate reusable software components 
from sophisticated core software technologies. Many, if 
not most, core software technologies, such as OCR 

(Optical Character Recognition) or barcode recognition, 
are designed and implemented using a "C 11 -language API 

(Application Program Interface) . The technology is often 
complex, requiring months of trial -and-error to correctly 
develop application systems using the technology. While 
there are millions of Intranet developers and power-PC 
users who are capable of assembling component -based 
systems, I have determined that there are relatively few 
"C n programmers (estimated at less than 100, 000) who can 
learn and implement application software with these 
complex X C -level API's. It is therefore desirable to 
develop software tools for automatically generating 
reusable software components from core software 
technologies thus making these software technologies 
available to a much larger user base. 

Since I have determined that there is no structure 
or format for implementing "C" -level API's, the ability 
to automatically transform a unique API into a standard 
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component would seem impossible since that would take a 
nearly-human level of intelligence. To date, the only 
way, I am aware, to create a component out of an existing 
API is to have an existing programmer in the field do the 
5 work for each API- Humans can intelligently analyze an 

API and create a component based on intelligent decisions 
tempered by experience. The challenge of creating a 
component factory is the challenge of partially or 
substantially recreating the component design and 

10 formulating effective implementation decisions. 

One would expect the translating a "C" -level API 
from its native state into a component would requi re- 
human -level intelligence. This is mainly because "C fl - 
level APIs have virtually no constraints as to how they 

15 can be implemented. This means that there are an 

infinity variations of APIs, which can only be managed 
by human-level intelligence. While this point is true, 
I have determined that the appropriate solution starts at 
the other side of the equation, which is the component 

20 itself. 

My solution starts out with a definition of a 
component that can sustain the feature/function 
requirements of any API. In other words, the interface 
of a generic component can be defined such that the 

25 features and functions of virtually any API can be re- 

implemented within its bounds. The two known end-points 
are the "C" -level API that started with, and the 
component interface that represents any set of 
features/functions on the other side. 

30 I have also determined that one solution for 

creating a computer architecture and process for 
implement ing a component factory is to create a well- 
defined mult i -tiered systems architecture for a component 
and to automate, substantially automate, or manually 

35 expedite from its native state through the various tiers 

of the systems architecture resulting in a standardized 
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or substantially standardized component. Advantageously, 
this solution is not based on making human- level 
intelligent decisions on how to translate a % C -level API 
into a component. Rather, by starting with a well- 
defined systems architecture that is multi-tiered, a 
series of incremental steps that migrates a C- level API 
from one tier within the systems architecture to the next 
may be performed, and which are facilitated using the 
architecture and/or process described herein. 

Advantageously, each incremental step is not a major 
one, but in sequence the entire series of steps will 

- result in a usable component . Since each- step — of 

migration is not a major one, the chances of automating 
these steps is significantly higher and the likelihood of 
being able to create the component factory becomes more 
feasible . 

The fundamental building blocks of the computer 
architecture and process are twofold: 

1) To define a systems architecture that describes in 
detail how to implement a component from a C- level 
API 

2) To create a component factory by automating, 
substantially automating, or manually expediting 
the migration of a C- level API from one tier within 
the architecture to the next. 

The building blocks are the keys or important to actually 
making the component factory feasible. 

Significantly, the computer architecture and 
processes described herein have application to the 
Intranet and document market marketplace. Corporations 
are embracing internet computing technologies to create 
enterprise- level Intranets and Extranets. Using standard 
browser technologies, corporations and government 
entities are rapidly adopting the internet computing 
model and are developing enterprise applications by 
assembling standard Microsoft specified Active X 
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components. These are not "C" programmer s ; rather they 



reusable components would only fuel this development. 

The general outline for creating a component factory 
is described below in detail . It is important to note 
that automatically, substantially automatically, or 
manually building a component is neither obvious nor 
guaranteed. As will be described below in detail, 
automating or substantially automating the building of a 
component consists of automating individual steps that 
comprise the component architecture. However, in today's 
appl i cation- environment , — any- amount- of- automa t ion- wil 1 
dramatically increase the efficiencies of building a 
component 

The computer architecture is designed for managing 
a diverse set of independent core technologies 
("engines") using a single consistent framework. The 
architecture balances two seemingly opposing 
requirements: the need to provide a single consistent 
interface to many different engines with the ability to 
access the unique features of each engine. 

The benefit of the architecture is that it enables 
a company to rapidly "wrap" a sophisticated technology so 
that other high-level developers can easily learn and 
implement the core technology. The computer architecture 
is therefore a middleware or enabling technology, as 
illustrated in Fig. 1. 

As illustrated in Fig. 1, computer architecture 2, 
described below in detail, is a middle layer between high 
level developer programs 4 (such as C-level APIs, or 
other programs haying similar characteristics) and are 
technology/ component engines 6 (such as OCR, bar code 
recognition, and other components having similar 
characteristics) . 

Another benefit of. the architecture is that it 
provides a high-level specification for a consistent 



are typical power PC users . 
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interface to any core technology. Once a high-level 
developer learns the interface described herein for one 
engine, that knowledge is easily transferable to other 
engines that are implemented using the architecture. For 
example, once a high-level developer learns to use the 
computer architecture for OCR (Optical Character 
Recognition) , using the computer architecture for other 
engines, such as barcode recognition or forms processing, 
is trivial . 

In summary, the architecture and process described 
herein is at once a framework for rapidly wrapping 
sophi st icated . t echnologies into high- level components-,- as 
well as a framework for high-level developers to 
communicate with a diverse set of engines. The creating 
of a component factory is based on the fact that the 
architecture defines a clear path for "wrapping" any C- 
level API into a component using simple structures and 
many rote steps. This process is currently being done in 
an inefficient manner by a programmer in the field. 

The method described herein for creating a component 
factory creates a well-defined multi-tiered architecture 
for a component and automates, substantially automates, 
or manually expedites (hereinafter "automates") the 
process of migrating a "C"-API from its native state 
through the various tiers of the architecture resulting 
in a standardized component. 

Advantageously, the method described herein does not 
base the component factory on making human- level 
intelligent decisions on how to translate a "C" -level API 
into a component. Rather, by creating a well-defined 
architecture described below that is multi -tiered, the 
method is a series of incremental steps that need to be 
taken to migrate the "C" -level API from one tier within 
the architecture to the next. In this way each 
incremental step is not a major one, but in sequence the 
entire series of steps will result in a component. 
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Since each step of migration is not a major one, the 
chances for automating these steps is significantly 
higher and the likelihood of being able to create the 
component factory becomes feasible. This approach is in 
5 fact what makes the method cost-effective, since the 

alternative approach, i.e., computer-generated human- 
level decision making, is currently unavailable and would 
require much effort, if at all possible, to replace 
humans in any realistic decision-making process. 

10 With a fixed architecture that can be used to 

implement a "C n -level API as a component (using a 
- programmer)-* that same architecture- can be- used as^ tlxe 
basis for the component factory model . In order to make 
the component factory, each step of the architecture 

15 needs to be designed to facilitate automation or manually 

expedited. In other words, I have determined that 
automating/expediting the process of taking the original 
"C" -level API and migrating it to a Level 1 layer, and 
then a Level 1 to a Level 2, and then a Level 2 to a 

2 0 Level 3 layer, and so on, the component has been 

implemented automatically, or more efficiently manually. 
The component factory is therefore a sum of the ability 
to automate migrating the "C" -level API from one layer to 
the next within a well-defined architecture for 
25 implementing components. 

As illustrated in FIG. 2, the component factory 10 
migrates the original "C n -level API 12 from its original 
state into the generic interface 8 defined by the topmost 
layer. The first feature that can be demonstrated is 

3 0 that there is a topmost layer 8 that can define a 

component interface that can represent the 
features/functions of most core technologies. The 
component factory 10 migrates the "C" -level API 12 to the 
topmost level 8 . Doing this in one large step would be 
35 impossible since the "C" -level API has a near-infinite 

variety of styles. However, the architecture 
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advantageously has enough well-defined and well- 
structured layers for implementing the topmost component 
interface, for creating the component factory. 

A simplified overview of the architecture is 
illustrated in FIG. 3. In FIG. 3, the component 
interface 8 sits on top of an Object Manager 14 that 
communicates with individual objects e.g., 16, 18, 20. 
These objects 16, 18, 20 represent specific core 
technologies that are represented as "C" -level APIs. The 
design of Objectl, 0bject2, . . .ObjectN is illustrated in 
FIG. 4. 

A component f actory can be created by automat i ng ~t he- 
process of migrating the original "C" -level API 12 from 
its original state to the Layer 1 - Engine Management 
tier 26, and then from the state to Layer 2 Engine 
configuration tier 24, and so on up the Engine Functions 
layer 22. These layers will be further described below. 

The computer architecture is implemented, for 
example, as a standard COM component, as an ActiveX 
control; the specifications designed by Microsoft, 
published in the technical literature, and incorporated 
herein by reference. ActiveX control (COM) support is 
currently available within any Microsoft 32 -bit Windows 
operating environment. ActiveX controls are supported by 
all OLE-based applications, including all of Microsoft's 
end- user products (e.g., Microsoft Office, Word, Access, 
Powerpoint, Access), the main Internet Browsers 
(Microsoft's Internet Explorer and Netscape's Navigator - 
the latter with an add- in product and by 4Q97 directly) , 
most other name-brand end-user Windows products (e.g., 
Lotus Notes) , and all major development environments 
(e.g., Microsoft Visual Basic and Visual C++, Delphi, 
Borland C++, Power Builder) . By implementing the 
architecture as, for example, an ActiveX control, complex 
technologies can be programmed by virtually any Windows 
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or Intranet user or developer. Of course, other 
component specifications may also be used. 

Although the architecture has been implemented as a 
COM-based technology with C++ as the language of choice, 
5 the architecture can be implemented in many other 

languages (e.g. Java) and distributed architectures (e.g. 
CORBA) . 

Every engine, such as a text retrieval or an OCR 
(Optical Character Recognition) engine, has a unique 

10 interface. This interface is generally a "C" -level API 

(Application Program Interface) . In most cases, the 
-learning - curve for .understanding ..... and - integrating .... .a new 
engine can be a one man-month to several man-years and 
generally requires highly experienced "C" programmers. 

15 The purpose of the architecture is to define a clear 

infrastructure within which any core can be rapidly 
"wrapped" so that users and developers can have easy 
access to these core technologies. 

In addition to defining the infrastructure for 

20 engines to be accessible to typical users, the 

architecture also defines how to migrate an engine from 
its native state to the prescribed interface. In other 
words, the architecture goes beyond simply defining the 
framework for wrapping engines, it also defines the 

25 specific steps for wrapping these engines. 

The architecture consists of a hierarchical series 
of layers that take any "C" -level API from its unique 
state to one that is standard and consistent. The result 
is a single, highly- integrated object component that 

30 contains and manages any type of engine that can be 

programmed regardless of the nature and subject of the 
core technology. The architecture therefore not only 
defines the goal (e.g., the object component interface) 
but also the means of implementing that goal for any type 

35 of engine. 
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The architecture is comprised of two major parts as 
illustrated in FIG. 5: the Object Manager 14, and the 
individual object components 16, 18, 20. The Object 
Manager 14 in FIG. 5 manages individual object components 
S 16, 18, 20 illustrated as Object 1, Object 2, etc. The 

Object Manager 14 communicates with the individual object 
components 16, 18, 20 using a consistent COM interface. 

Each object component implements the feature set of 
an individual engine by mapping a consistent COM 
10 interface to the "C" -Level API interface of the 

individual engine that it supports. In this way the 
Object Manager can. consistently communicate with _each 
engine, using the engine's object component. Because the 
COM interface of each object component is consistent, the 
15 Object Manager can interface with every underlying engine 

the same way. 

The features of the architecture include : 

1) definition of consistent COM interfaces for 
individual object components that represent diverse 

2 0 technologies; 

2) a prescribed process for migrating any engine to 
the defined consistent COM interface; and/or 

3) a predefined Object Manager that automatically 
manages the individual object components. 

25 When implemented, for example, as an ActiveX 

control, the architecture also yields an umbrella control 
that can be used by a high-level programmer to program 
and manage numerous sophisticated technologies in a plug- 
and-play environment. In order to facilitate the 

30 discussion of the architecture itself it is best to start 

with the architecture of the engine object component and 
then describe the Object Manager. Since the Object 
Manager is directly dependent on the engine object 
components, an understanding of the latter will assist in 

35 the description of the former. 
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Engine Object Component - 16 , 18, 20 

The purpose of the engine object is to wrap a 
specific engine using a series of layers that convert the 
engine's unique interface into a COM interface that is, 
5 for example, specified by the architecture. The 

architecture not only defines the consistent COM 
interface for implementing an engine, it also describes 
how to implement the interface from the original "C"- 
Level API. Once the COM interface of the engine object 
10 component is implemented, the Object Manager understands 

and can therefore communicate with it. 

... Each engine component cons i e.t.6L of ,, for. _ example,. 

three layers that are designed to migrate the original 
API of the engine to a consistent COM interface. As 

15 illustrated in FIG. 6, the Object Manager 14 communicates 

with the topmost layer 22 of the object component 16, 18, 
20 which is the defined interface of object component. 

Each layer is described below in two parts. The 
first part is the prescribed COM interface for 

20 communicating with the engine object component. The 

second part describes a specific path for automating 
building the layer. By providing an outline for 
automating building each layer, the overall engine object 
component can be automatically, substantially 

25 automatically or manually expedited and generated. 

Layer 1 - Engine Management 26 

The first layer in the object component architecture 
is designed to deal with the fundamental features of an 
engine. This includes the ability to load and unload the 

30 standard or commercially available via, for example, 

Microsoft Corporation, engine Dynamic Link Libraries 
(DLLs) into memory, as well as the ability to 
consistently deal with errors. This is the most 
fundamental layer because it is the essential "wrapper" 

35 layer of an engine. Once this layer is complete all 
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interaction with the underlying engine is filtered 



management functions include dynamically accessing a 
function call of an engine, and initializing engine 
settings. All of these engine management functions are 
optionally and beneficially table driven to promote or 
facilitate access to, and implementation of, engine 
management functions . 

The Layer 1 specification is summarized in FIG. 7 
that describes the IEngineManagement COM interface. The 
purpose of the IEngineManagement interface is to 
transparently load, and unload an ...engine to_ and., from 
memory. I have determined that this is often the core 
feature that is incorrectly implemented and a cause for 
hard-to-find bugs. This layer may be generated manually 
by a developer who is familiar with the architecture as 
outlined herein in an expedited manner or automatically 
as described below in detail . 

Layer 1 can be precisely defined in generic terms, 
and is therefore the simplest layer to likely be 
automatically, substantially automatically, or easily 
manually generated. A sample or example of actual code 
that can be used to implement this layer is described 
below. As long the process and/or code for implementing 
Layer 1 can be generically defined, that is engine and 
technology independent, then the process of generating 
the generic code for each new engine is expedited either 
manually or automatically. 

The premise for automating any level is to start 
with as few pieces of information as possible. For the 
Engine Management layer I have assumed that nothing more 
than the set of DLLs that implement the engine 
functionality are known. Given this information, I have 
determined that I will need to implement: 

•Loading and unloading the engine from memory 

•Adding error management 



through this layer. 



Additional important engine 
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We can start, in this example, with a model C++ 
header file that defines the Engine Management layer and 
investigate how this code can be implemented generically. 
As mentioned earlier, if the code to implement this layer 
can be defined generically then it can be easily 
generated, for example, manually, and/or automatically 
for any engine . 

class SomeEngineOb j ect 

//Wrapper Functions 
private : 

FARPROC S ome Function ; 

BOjOL^Some^Funct^onO.;. .._ 

/ / Eng i neManagement 
protected: 

BOOL GetProcAddress (HINSTANCE, FARPROC&, LPCTSTR) ; 
BOOL GetProcAddressesO; 
BOOL ProcessErrorO; 
public : 

BOOL Act ivateEngine (BOOL Activate) ; 
BOOL IsEngineActivatedO; 

} ; 

The IEngineManagement interface is implemented in 
the C++ class as the public methods: ActivateEngineO and 

IsEngineActivatedO- 

The first step of implementing the Engine Management 
layer 20 is to wrap each original engine function within 
a class-defined function that represents the original. 
For example, if there is an original function called 
SomeFunctionO/ then the engine object should have a 
corresponding SomeFunctionO method. The engine object 
version can then add standard engine and error management 
code so that any layers above have automatic error 
detection, correction, and reporting. 
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An example of generic code that maps an original 
function call to the original function is as follows: 

BOOL GetProcAddress (HINSTANCE hLib , FARPROC&Proc , LPCTSTR 
ProcName ) 

{ 

Proc=: : GetProcAddress (hLib, ProcName) 

if ( IProc) 

{ 

Se t IMAGmEError ( LOADENG I NE FUNCT I ONS ERROR , 
ProcName) ; 

return FALSE; 

return TRUE; 



Given the original function name, the GetProcAddress 
can map the original function to one that is defined by 
the engine object. Using the engine object C++ header 
file described above, the SomeFunctionO method is mapped 
to the original engine function using the following line 
of code : 

(GetProcAddress (hLib, SomeFunction, "SomeFunction" ) ; 

To map all the function calls within the original 
engine DLLs just requires cycling through each function 
call and mapping it to the engine object counterpart. 
Since Windows contains facilities that enables access to 
all the functions within a DLL, a simple loop may be 
used. The hLib module is derived from the DLL name, 
which, as mentioned at the start, is the one piece of 
information we are given. 
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What is more complex is to define a generic 
implementation of the engine object version of the 
original function. This may be described in code as 
follows : 



BOOL SomeFunct ion (arguments) 
ASSERT (arguments) 

ErrorVariable= SomeFunct ion (arguments) ; 
returnProcessErrorO; 

} 



10 The engine object version of the original function 

passes the function call to the original one after 
completing a series of assertion tests, and is followed 
by a series of error detection tests. In this way the 
original engine function is "wrapped" by the engine 

15 object to manage error detection and correction. 

The process of loading an engine can likewise be 
implemented generically. 

BOOLLoadDLLsO 

2 0 BOOLbRe t urn= TRUE ; 

HINSTANCEthLib ; 
CStringtModuleName ; 

POSITIONpos; 

pos=m_Modules . GetStartPositionO; 
25 if(pos=NULL) 

SetlMAGinEError (NOMODULESDEFINED) ; 
return FALSE; 

} 

3 0 while (pos&ScbReturn) 

m Modules . GetNextAssoc (pos , t ModuleName , t hLib) ; 
±i (t hLib ! =NULL) 
continue ; 
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t hLib=: : LoadLibrary ( t ModuleName) ; 
ir (t hLib=NULL) 

{ " 

SetlMAGinEError (CANTLOADMODULE, t ModuleName) ; 

FreeDLLsO; 

bReturn=FALSE ; 

break; 

} 

mModules . Set At ( tModuleName , t_hLib) ; 
re turnbRe turn ; 



The LoadDLLs function is a generic implementation of 
a function that loops through the names of DLLs that are 
provided (in the form of the mModules variable) , and 
cycles through each one loading it into memory using the 
Windows LoadLibraryO function. A similar engine object 
function can be implemented to remove these DLLs from 
memory . 

The present invention further divides the engine 
management layer into three functions, as illustrated in 
PIG. 8. The first function is loading and unloading 124 
of the core or engine technology. The second function 
for the engine management layer 26 is dynamically linking 
procedures or function calls, or hooking the desired 
engine functionality into the procedures of the core 
technology 126, including, for example, initializing and 
setting up engine settings. The third function is 
initializing the engine itself 128, which is essentially 
engine management. Once these three functions are 
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performed in level 1, anything in the core technology is 
accessible . 

Advantageously, the present invention utilizes 
tables to drive each of these three functions described 
5 above, and as illustrated in FIG. 9. Each of the tables 

of files, for example tables 130, 136, 140, are filled in 
with the appropriate data or information. I have 
discovered that if the above three functions are set up 
or implemented using tables, that the core technology may 

10 be effectively and efficiently described. That is, the 

use of tables is a very effective and simple method of 
describing an engine for use in engine management, engine 
loading/unloading and engine procedure linking. For 
example, it is similar to indicating or providing the raw 

15 data of that engine, the list of the engine functions, 

and the list of the engine dynamic link libraries (DLLs) 
for engine management . 

The files or tables contain the logic or executable 
of the engine. Accordingly, all that is needed is a list 

20 of the engine functions 132, a list of the file of the 

engine executable code or DLLs 138, and a list of the 
engine settings 142. Using the tables with the above 
information, the engine may be automatically loaded and 
unloaded, initialized, and/or dynamically hooked into the 

25 necessary functions. Accordingly, the process of 

generating level 1 for engine management may 
advantageously be automated. The specific algorithms 
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used for the engine management layer are described in 
Appendix A. 

In summary, for the Engine Management layer the 
following pieces . may be automated, substantially 
automated, and/or manually expedited. 



Loading and unloading the engine DLLs (provided 

into and out of memory 

• 

Mapping original functions to engine object 
counterparts 

•Adding general error detection and correction 
• 

Determining and matching arguments and return 
values for mapping the original functions to their 
engine object counterparts. In order to add 
assertion and error detection and correction, the 
original function must be wrapped and called from 
within the engine object version of the original 
function. 
• 

Managing error feedback. All APIs have their own 
way of providing error feedback. Since one of the 
goals of the Engine Management layer is to 
generically manage error detection, correction, and 
feedback, it must handle all errors identically. 
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However, APIs have numerous and incompatible 
methods in this case. I have determined that most 
APIs follow one of several distinct mechanisms for 
providing error feedback. By creating specific 
classes of APIs, the process of generating Layer 1 
engine management may be expedited, manually and/or 
automatically. 

Layer 2 - Engine Configuration 24 

The second layer 24 in the object component 
architecture is designed to deal with configuring an 
engine. This includes the ability to set any variety of 
features that are generally associated with the 
functioning of an engine. The architecture is designed 
to meet the challenge of providing a uniform interface 
for dealing with generally any or most engine settings. 

The engine configuration layer 24 includes a series 
of prefabricated functions that map out the settings 
stored in the table to the appropriate engine 
configuration parameters. Accordingly, all that is 
needed is to fill in the values for the table associated 
with engine configuration. Thus, the engine object may 

advantageously come pre-packaged with predetermined 

i 

tables populated with predetermined values. 

The Layer 2 specification can be summarized in FIG. 
10 that describes an exemplary IEngineConf iguration COM 
interface. The purpose of the IEngineConf iguration 
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interface is to provide the ability to set and get the 
settings of any engine uniformly. While the Engine 
Management layer can load and unload engines 
transparently, this layer configures engines to operate 



FIG. 11 is another exemplary table illustrating the 
engine configuration specification. Examples include a 
set setting function 144, a get setting function 146, a 
load setting 148, a save setting 150, an is setting valid 
function 152, a default setting 154, and a prompt setting 
156. 

The get setting 146 and set setting 144 functions 
retrieve the value of a particular engine setting, or 
assign a value to a particular engine setting, 
respectively. Each one of the get setting and set 
setting functions includes or comprises a table of the 
settings. The load setting 148 and save setting 150 
functions do the similar function as the get setting and 
set setting functions, but in persistence. Persistence 
is defined as writing values to the disk, for example 
hard disk, compact disk, and the like, and retrieves the 
values from the disk. So as where the get setting and 
set setting functions assign a value and/or retrieves the 
value from local memory, the load and set setting 
functions assign the value and retrieve the value of the 
setting from disk. The load and set setting functions 
provide persistence when the computer system is close 



5 



as required by the user or developer. 
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down, such that when the computer system will return to 
the last setting when it is subsequently reopened. 

The default setting function 154 provides the most 
favorable value for a given setting. Thus, if no setting 
is selected, the system will automatically select default 
settings. The prompt setting function 156 is what 
displays to the user all the various settings. The 
specific algorithms used to implement the engine 
configuration layer are included in Appendix B . 

Advantageously, the present invention generates the 
skeletal structure of each table automatically. In 
addition, since there is a table of settings, the 
skeletal structure not only generates these functions, 
but also fills in the settings that need to be assigned. 
Thus, the engine configuration function provides the 
feature of having a pre-populated set of options which 
require particular values to be assigned to table 
entries. 

Although this architecture advantageously makes it 
simple for a human to migrate the configuration of an 
engine appear into two simple and universally applicable 
interface points, doing so automatically requires 
additional steps. The two steps to automating this 
approach are, for example, as follows: 

• Determine the configuration methods used by various 
APIs for configuring the core technology; 
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• Detect the variations for configuring an engine and 
automating each one separately. 

As with Layer 1 - Engine Management, there exists a 
finite set of general variations used by developers of 
core technologies to configure an engine. Although Layer 
1 is clearly more generic in nature, advantageously, 
Layer 2 also has considerable consistency. 



Layer 3 - Engine Functionality 22 

The third layer 22 in the object component 
architecture is designed to deal with accessing the 
actual functionality of the core engine. For example, 
for an OCR engine this would be to OCR an image or a 
document. For a text retrieval engine this would be to 
initiate and retrieve results of a text search. 

An exemplary Layer 3 specification can be summarized 
in FIG. 12 that describes the I Engine Function COM 
interface. The purpose of the I Engine Function interface 
is to provide the ability to initiate any function 
supported by an engine. The simple IEngineFunction 
interface is capable of managing an infinite variation of 
functions. 

The third layer may advantageously be further 
divided into many sub-layers that more discretely define 
the steps necessary to execute a function within an API . 
Since the designer of an API has infinite variety of 
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possible ways of implementing a function, creating a 
tiered architecture to manage this layer is useful. 

An exemplary tiered architecture for the engine 
function is illustrated in FIG. 13. As illustrated in 
FIG. 13, the engine function or engine processing layer 
includes four elements. The engine function layer 22 
includes a series of predefined functions to perform in 
the perform element 158. For example, for optical 
character recognition (OCR) , the present invention uses 
a set of predefined functions. Alternatively, for 
scanning, the present invention includes a separate set 
of predefined functions. 

Accordingly, there are a series of actions that are 
performed by the engine function layer on a given engine, 
such as an OCR engine, a scanning engine, a printing 
engine and the like. The engine function layer is 
designed not to generally go directly to a specific 
engine. Rather, the engine function layer 22 will 
generally interface with the engine management layer 26 
and/or the engine configuration layer 24 as needed. 

For example, in the course of performing an action 
and/or function, the engine function layer interfaces 
with the engine configuration layer to possibly modify 
settings. For an OCR engine, the engine function layer 
fills out a table of OCR documents as one action that 
could take place. OCR image is another action. 
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The get function results 160 gets the results of the 
function stored in a register. The clear function 162 
clears all the registers that contain all the results, in 
this case its memory. The feedback event or function 164 
provides continuous feedback , depending on what action 
takes place. For example, if an OCR action is being 
performed, the feedback function provides the percentage 
of completion of the OCR process. The specific 
algorithms used to implement the engine function layer 
are included in Appendix C. 

The automation of this layer is accomplished by the 
following functions : 

• 

Determine the execution of methods used by various 

APIs for executing a given function; 

• 

Divide this layer into a mult i -tiered layer that 

further facilitates automation; 

• 

Detect the variations of the sub- layers and 
automate each one separately. 

Although this layer has many more variations than 
Layer 2, I have determined that there is a general set of 
variations used by developers of APIs to implement core 
functionality. 
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Thus, the benefit of the component factory is that 
it can transform core software technologies that are 
currently available in "C" -level APIs to a limited 
audience into components that have a much greater 
audience . 

There are a variety of H C" -level APIs that cover the 
following categories of functionality that can be better 
served in the market as ActiveX controls or other 

component and used in conjunction wit t he arc hi t ecture 

and methods described herein. 

•Text Retrieval 

•Data Extraction 

•Workflow 

•Storage Management 

Each of these categories has several vendors with 
products that currently service the market in a limited 
way because the technologies are only available as "C" - 
level APIs. Without the core competency of creating 
components out of these core technologies they are 
limiting their marketability and opportunity for 
international distribution. 

With the proposed component factory users and 
vendors can rapidly create components from their original 
core technology and increase their marketability, 
competitiveness, and ultimately their sales. 
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Further, there are numerous core technologies, such 
as text -retrieval and ICR (Intelligent Character 
Recognition) , that have already been implemented, and are 
only available as "C"-level APIs. Many, if not most, 
core technologies are first released exclusively as "C" - 
level APIs. While there are integrators and corporations 
who have the team of technologists who can integrate 
these "C 11 -level APIs in-house, most companies are looking 
for component versions that can be implemented at a much 
higher level. Therefore, many of the core technologies 
that are only available in a "C" -level API are not being 
used due to their inaccessible interface. The benefit of 
the component factory is that it can rapidly make 
available core technologies implemented as "C" APIs that 
would otherwise be under -utilized or dormant in research 
labs by converting them to high-level components that can 
be used by millions of power-PC users. 

With the advent of the World Wide Web (WEB) this 
opportunity has increased exponentially. The WEB is now 
home to a vast number of WEB authors with minimal formal 
training who can implement HTML pages and build web 
sites. One of the fundamental technologies for extending 
the capability of the WEB from simple page viewing to 
interactive and sophisticated applications is components. 
A component extends the capability of HTML by enabling a 
WEB author to add core technology as a pre-packaged 
technology. Since components are fundamental to the 
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growth and usability of the WEB, having a component 
factor that can translate "C" -level toolkits into 
components that are then usable within WEB sites opens a 
vast and new worldwide market to these technologies . 
5 FIG. 14 is an illustration of a main central 

processing unit for implementing the computer processing 
in accordance with a computer implemented embodiment of 
the present invention. The procedures described above 
may be presented in terms of program procedures executed 

10 on, for example, a computer or network of computers. 

Viewed externally in FIG. 14, a computer system 
designated by reference numeral 4 0 has a central 
processing unit 42 having disk drives 44 and 46. Disk 
drive indications 44 and 46 are merely symbolic of a 

15 number of disk drives which might be accommodated by the 

computer system. Typically these would include a floppy 
disk drive such as 44, a hard disk drive (not shown 
externally) and a CD ROM indicated by slot 46. The 
number and type of drives varies, typically with 

20 different computer configurations. Disk drives 44 and 46 

are in fact optional, and for space considerations, may 
easily be omitted from the computer system used in 
conjunction with the production process/apparatus 
described herein. 

25 The computer also has an optional display 48 upon 

which information is displayed. In some situations, a 
keyboard 50 and a mouse 52 may be provided as input 
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devices to interface with the central processing unit 42 . 
Then again, for enhanced portability, the keyboard 50 may 
be either a limited function keyboard or omitted in its 
entirety. In addition, mouse 52 may be a touch pad 
control device, or a track ball device, or even omitted 
in its entirety as well. In addition, the computer 
system also optionally includes at least one infrared 
transmitter 76 and/or infrared receiver 78 for either 
transmitting and/or receiving infrared signals, as 
described below. 

FIG. 15 illustrates a block diagram of the internal 
hardware of the computer of FIG. 14. A bus 56 serves as 
the main information highway interconnecting the other 
components of the computer. CPU 58 is the central 
processing unit of the system, performing calculations 
and logic operations required to execute a program. Read 
only memory (ROM) 60 and random access memory (RAM) 62 
constitute the main memory of the computer. Disk 
controller 64 interfaces one or more disk drives to the 
system bus 56. These disk drives may be floppy disk 
drives such as 70, or CD ROM or DVD (digital video disks) 
drive such as 66, or internal or external hard drives 68. 
As indicated previously, these various disk drives and 
disk controllers are optional devices. 

A display interface 72 interfaces display 4 8 and 
permits information from the bus 56 to be displayed on 
the display 48. Again as indicated, display 48 is also 
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an optional accessory. For example, display 4 8 could be 
substituted or omitted. Communication with external 
devices, for example, the components of the apparatus 
described herein, occurs utilizing communication port 74. 
5 For example, optical fibers and/or electrical cables 

and/or conductors and/or optical communication (e.g., 
infrared, and the like) and/or wireless communication 
(e.g., radio frequency (RF) , and the like) can be used as 
the transport medium between the external devices and 

10 communication port 74. 

In addition to the standard components of the 
computer, the computer also optionally includes at least 
one of infrared transmitter 76 or infrared receiver 78. 
Infrared transmitter 76 is utilized when the computer 

15 system is used in conjunction with one or more of the 

processing components/stations that transmits/receives 
data via infrared signal transmission. 

FIG. 16 is a block diagram of the internal hardware 
of the computer of FIG. 14 in accordance with a second 

2 0 embodiment. In FIG. 16, instead of utilizing an infrared 

transmitter or infrared receiver, the computer system 
uses at least one of a low power radio transmitter 80 
and/or a low power radio receiver 82. The low power 
radio transmitter 80 transmits the signal for reception 

25 by components of the production process, and receives 

signals from the components via the low power radio 
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receiver 82 . The low power radio transmitter and/or 
receiver 80, 82 are standard devices in industry. 

FIG. 17 is an illustration of an exemplary memory 
medium which can be used with disk drives illustrated in 
5 FIGs. 14-16. Typically, memory media such as floppy 

disks, or a CD ROM, or a digital video disk will contain, 
for example, a multi-byte locale for a single byte 
language and the program information for controlling the 
computer to enable the computer to perform the functions 

10 described herein. Alternatively, ROM 60 and/or RAM 62 

illustrated in FIGs. 15-16 can also be used to store the 
program information that is used to instruct the central 
processing unit 58 to perform the operations associated 
with the production process. 

15 Although processing system 40 is illustrated having 

a single processor, a single hard disk drive and a single 
local memory, processing system 4 0 may suitably be 
equipped with any multitude or combination of processors 
or storage devices. Processing system 4 0 may, in point 

20 of fact, be replaced by, or combined with, any suitable 

processing system operative in accordance with the 
principles of the present invention, including 
sophisticated calculators, and hand-held, laptop/notebook, 
mini, mainframe and super computers, as well as 

25 processing system network combinations of the same. 

Conventional processing system architecture is more 
fully discussed in Computer Organization and 
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Architecture , by William Stallings, MacMillam Publishing 
Co. (3rd ed. 1993) ; conventional processing system 
network design is more fully discussed in Data Network 
Design , by Darren L. Spohn, McGraw-Hill, Inc. (1993), and 
conventional data communications is more fully discussed 
in Data Communications Principles , by R.D . Gitlin, J.F. 
Hayes and S.B. Weinstain, Plenum Press (1992) and in The 
Irwin Handbook of Telecommunications , by James Harry 
Green, Irwin Professional Publishing (2nd ed. 1992) . 
Each of the foregoing publications is incorporated herein 
by reference. Alternatively, the hardware configuration 
may be arranged according to the multiple instruction 
multiple data (MIMD) multiprocessor format for additional 
computing efficiency. The details of this form of 
computer architecture are disclosed in greater detail in, 
for example, U.S. Patent No. 5,163,131; Boxer, A., Where 
Buses Cannot Go, IEEE Spectrum, February 1995, pp. 41-45; 
and Barroso, L.A. et al . , RPM: A Rapid Prototyping 
Engine for Multiprocessor Systems, IEEE Computer February 
1995, pp. 26-34, all of which are incorporated herein by 
reference . 

In alternate preferred embodiments, the above - 
identified processor, and in particular microprocessing 
circuit 58, may be replaced by or combined with any other 
suitable processing circuits, including programmable 
logic devices, such as PALs (programmable array logic) 
and PLAs (programmable logic arrays) . DSPs (digital 
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signal processors) , FPGAs (field programmable gate 
arrays) , ASICs (application specific integrated 
circuits) , VLSIs (very large scale integrated circuits) 
or the like. 

5 FIG. 18 is an illustration of another embodiment of 

the component factory migrating the original "C" -level 
API from its original state into the generic interface 
defined by the topmost layer. This powerful architecture 
goal is to supply easy access to all imaging functions 

10 that can be performed by any engine. 

The architecture according to this second 
embodiment, groups C-level toolkits 100 into logical 
categories, such as scan, print, display, OCR, cleanup 
and so on. A single engine can span multiple categories 

15 (e.g., Kofax engine does view/print/scan) . This enables 

the architecture to deal with the multitude of engines 
available in a logical fashion. 

On top of these, a three- level C++ class (or object) 
102 is built for each engine. This object gives uniform 

20 access to the engine and to all its unique settings. The 

three levels do the following: 

Level 1 of the C++ classes 112 is a protective 
wrapper for each function call in the underlying engine. 
It traps all errors and provides error management and 

25 administration to prevent accidental GPFs or engine 

crashes . 
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Think of it as the "condom layer." While providing 
the most direct access feasible to the underlying engine 
and all its capabilities, level 1 of the C++ class 112 
also protects the user from the engine. It manages all 
engine loading and unloading, prevents multiple copies of 
an engine and calls engines automatically as needed. 

The architecture also provides three levels of 
access: 1. Use the default engine settings. Benefit: 
No learning up front . Program knowing nothing other than 
"OCR gets text out of there." 2. Prepackage customized 
engine settings. Set it once for everyone who uses the 
program, every time they use the program. 3. Modify 
engine settings at run- time. Let the user choose the 
settings . 

Level 2 of the C++ classes 114 bridges the low- level 
API calls so they can be used by level 3 116 in 
standardized calls for each category. And it supplements 
the engine by providing additional functionality, such as 
safely loading and unloading engines. 

Level 3 of the C++ class 116 consists of a 
standardized set of calls for all engines in each 
category. Programmers can access all the unique 
functions of each engine in a uniform way. 

Another associated C++ class, called a Visual Class 
104, adds a visual interpretation of each engine. This 
class manages all user interaction with each underlying 
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engine. Like their lower-level counterparts, the Visual 
Class consists of three layers: 

Level 1 - 118 adds any dialogs or other pop-up 
window capability that may be lacking in each engine. 
Examples: Dialogs to customize the engine settings or, 
for a recognition engine, the zone definition settings. 

Level 2 - 120 serves two functions: It bridges 
level 1 dialogs with the actual Windows window that 
represents the control . It also handles all Windows- 
related error message presentation. 

Level 3 - 122 manages anything else from the 
underlying engine (such as annotations) that needs to 
appear on the window. The Visual Class includes engine- 
specific Windows dialog boxes that let you customize 
which engine features you want to use, as well as any 
other Windows representation necessary for a toolkit. 
(For example, a compression engine has to display the 
image - the visual class, not the engine, does the work.) 

The Object Manager layer 106, the first horizontal 
umbrella, orchestrates the underlying objects. It 
translates service requests into a form that the engine 
objects can understand. 

The Windows Manager 108 presents Windows messages 
(move window, mouse/scrollbar/toolbox activity) to the 
Object Manager. It is written using Microsoft's 
Foundation Class (MFC) , which makes it easy to support 
OCXs. (The OCX is in fact an MFC class.) 
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At the top, a visual interface 110 presents to the 
user a set of visual calls and translates those calls 
into Windows messages. This layer comprises only 5% of 
the VBX code, yet it permits the toolkit to appear as a 
5 VBX, OCX or other standard visual interface. 

Accordingly, the present invention provides two main 
layers, the engine object component layer and the object 
manager layer. By creating these two main layers, the 
present invention al lows third parties to create_Jtheir 

10 own engine object component layers so that the third 

party engine can be readily compatible and useable by the 
present invention. In addition, the present invention is 
accessible via the Internet. That is, the present 
invention is operable over the Internet using, for 

15 example, standard Internet protocols, such as component 

object module (COM) communication protocol and 
distributed COM (DCOM) protocol . 

In addition, the present invention optionally 
combines three layers of functions including the visual 

20 interface, the windows manager and the object manager 

into one layer called the object manager. Of course, 
this combination of layers is not meant to convey that 
only these specific layers must be used, but rather, to 
be indicative of overall functionality generally required 

25 to implement or execute component engines. That is, one 

or more of the above functions may be incorporated into 
the object manager layer. The present invention also 
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advantageously combines the visual classes and C++ 
classes into the engine object component to further 
standardize and/or provide access to the object manager 
for engine object components. 

The present invention optionally uses the standard 
ActiveX component control supplied, for example, by 
Microsoft Corporation. ActiveX is a protocol for 
component communication. The present invention also 
creates each of the object manager and the engine 
component layer as a separate ActiveX. That is, the 
object manager is its own ActiveX control, and the engine 
object is its own ActiveX control. Thus, the engine 
object can now run independently from the object manager. 
Accordingly, the engine object can operate without 
relying necessarily on the concurrent operation of the 
object manager. 

The independent relationship between the engine 
object and the object manager means also that the engine 
object represents a discrete means of technology. For 
example, an engine object can be an OCR technology. This 
provides several benefits. First, because the object 
manager layer is open, the manufacturer of the OCR 
technology can wrap their own engine in the form of an 
engine object component, and the engine will 
automatically "plug into" or work with, the object 
manager. Thus, the engine object is provided high level 
access, making it accessible to many more parties, users, 
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and the like. When the object manager interface is 
designed to be open, any third party, such as an engine 
manufacturer, can create their own engine object 
component that is compatible with the object manager, the 
5 manufacturer can do it . 

FIG. 19 is an illustration of a distributed 
environment or architecture for manually and/or 
automatically generating and/or using reusable software 
components for client server and/or intranet operating 

10 environments. A very significant point that is relevant 

to why the object manager and the engine object component 
are independent in the present invention relates to 
providing a distributed environment for using the present 
invention. Rather than communicate within the same 

15 technology between the object manager and the engine 

object, the object manager and the engine object 
component communicate with each other in binary mode, 
via, for example, standard distributed component object 
module (DCOM) communication. As illustrated in FIG. 19, 

20 object ' manager 14 communicates with engine object 

component 16, 18, 20 via DCOM specification 166. Other 
types of component communication may also be utilized 
that provide the capability of a distributed component 
interaction. 

25 Thus, the engine object component and the object 

manager can leverage current protocols to not only 
communicate on the same machine, but also on different 
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machines such as a client server and/or intranet and/or 
Internet environment. The object manager can be placed 
on one machine, and the engine object component on 
another machine and have distributed processing, what is 
otherwise called thin client processing, distributed 
processing, wide area intranet processing. 

What this allows the present invention to do is to 
put the object manager on the thin client, who would 
accept the request from the user, for example, to OCR 
something or to print something. The actual request is 
handled or processed by the engine object component which 
generally resides on the server. The engine object 
component contains the horse power, or the processing 
power to process the request . 

The engine object layer is generally located in the 
same or substantially same location as where the core 
technology or engine itself is being stored. 
Alternatively, the engine object layer and the engine may 
be optionally located in a distributed environment on 
different machines, servers, and the like. 

PIG. 20 is a detailed illustration of the 
distributed environment or architecture for manually 
and/or automatically generating and/or using reusable 
software components for client server and/or intranet 
operating environments. In FIG. 20, client 170 includes 
object manager layer 172. Client 170 executes the core 
technology 180, via accessing engine object layer 178 
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managed/ stored on server 176, and communicated via server 
174 . 

Client 182, located on the same server 176 as core 
technology 180 and engine object layer 178, may also be 
5 used to execute the core technology 180 via object 

manager layer 184. In this instance, the client 182 with 
the object manager layer 184 is located on the same 
server 176 as the engine object layer 178. In addition, 
since the present invention utilizes a communication 

10 protocol between components, for example, DCOM, that 

allows a client to also include both the engine object 
component layer and the object manager layer on the same 
machine 186, as well as the core technology. 

Further, since the object manager is formatted or 

15 constructed of a client technology, the object manager 

can sit in a standard browser. This means that anyone 
that has an Internet browser, i.e., anyone that has 
access to the world wide web (WEB) can actually access 
the core engine technology. Thus, by structuring the 

20 architecture of the present invention as described 

herein, users automatically become Internet, intranet 
and/or WEB enabled. 

The present invention also transforms the core 
technology from essentially client based technology into 

25 a client server and/or a thin client technology. This 

makes the core technology high level accessible, thereby 
transforming any core technology into client server, or 
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hidden client technology. The browser is located on the 
client, and the browser leverages the object manager. 
Accordingly, the browser optionally contains the object 
manager, and the object manager makes requests over, for 
example, the Internet, local network, and the like via a 
server, to the engine object. The server would be either 
a web server or a LAN server. 

The present invention also advantageously provides 
the ability to have the client and the server, in a 
distributed environment as discussed above, or on the 
same machine locally. The present invention utilizes the 
DCOM communication protocol defining the communication 
protocol between the object manager and the engine object 
component. Accordingly, since DCOM can work on the same 
machine as well as in a distributed environment, DCOM 
does not necessitate that the engine object or the object 
manager component be on two separate machines. 

FIG. 21 is an illustration of a distributed 
environment or architecture for manually and/or 
automatically generating and/or using reusable software 
components for network environments, such as the 
Internet. As illustrated in FIG. 21, object manager 14 
communicates with engine object component 16, 18, 20 via 
DCOM specification and a networking environment, such as 
the Internet, intranet, and the like 168. Other types of 
component communication may also be utilized that provide 
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the capability of a distributed component interaction 
over a networking environment. 

FIG. 22 is a detailed illustration of the 
distributed environment or architecture for manually 
and/or automatically generating and/or using reusable 
software components in the Internet environment. In FIG. 
22, client 170 includes object manager layer 172. 
Browser/thin client 170a executes the core technology 
180, via accessing engine object layer 178 managed/stored 
on web server 176a, and communicated via the Internet 
174a. 

Browser/thin client 182a, located on the same web 
server 176a as core technology 180 and engine object 
layer 178, may also be used to execute the core 
technology 180 via object manager layer 184. In this 
instance, the browser/thin client 182a with the object 
manager layer 184 is located on the same web server 176a 
as the engine object layer 178. In addition, since the 
present invention utilizes a communication protocol 
between components, for example, DCOM, that allows a 
client to also include both the engine object component 
layer and the object manager layer on the same machine 
186, as well as the core technology. 

The many features and advantages of the invention 
are apparent from the detailed specification, and thus, 
it is intended by the appended claims to cover all such 
features and advantages of the invention which fall 
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within the true spirit and scope of the invention. 
Further, since numerous modifications and variations will 
readily occur to those skilled in the art, it is not 
desired to limit the invention to the exact construction 
and operation illustrated and described, and accordingly, 
all suitable modifications and equivalents may be 
resorted to, falling within the scope of the invention. 

For example, while the above discussion has 
separated the various functions into separate layers of 
functionality, the layers may be combined, physically 
and/or logically, and various functions may be combined 
together. While combining various functions into same or 
common layers may make implementation details more 
cumbersome, nevertheless, the functions described herein 
may still be accomplished to advantageously provide some 
or all of the benefits of the invention described herein. 

Further, as indicated herein, the present invention 
may be used to automate and/or manually expedite the 
migration of a program specific Application Programmer 
Interface from an original state into a generic interface 
by building an object for each engine. The object 
advantageously provides substantially uniform access to 
the engine and engine settings associated with the 
engine. The present invention amy be applied across a 
broad range of programming languages that utilize similar 
concepts as described herein. 
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APPENDIX A 

bool IMBaseEngineObj ect : : I sEngineAct ivated ( long 

Categories) 

{ 

bool bReturn = true; 

int t_nModules = m_EngineModules . GetSize () ; 
for ( int i = 0; i< t_nModules; i++ ) 

{ 

if ( ( mJEngineModules [i] .m_Category & Categories ) 

EcSc 

( m_EngineModules [i] .m_Loaded == false ) ) 

{ 

bReturn = false; 
break; 

} 
} 

return bReturn; 

} 

bool IMBaseEngineObj ect : :GetProcAddress (HINSTANCE hLib, 

FARPROC& Proc, LPCTSTR ProcName) 

{ 

Proc = : :GetProcAddress (hLib, ProcName); 

if ( IProc ) 

{ 

/ / Set IMAGinEError ( I DS__ERROR_LOADENG INEFUNCT I ONS ERROR , 
ProcName, I MAG I NE_S Y S TEM__ERROR ) ; 
return false ; 

} 

return true; 

} 

bool IMBaseEngineObj ect : : Get ProcAddresses (long 
Categories) 

{ 
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bool bReturn = true; 

int t_nFunctions = m_FunctionPointers . Get Size () ; 
for ( int i = 0; i < t_nFunctions ; i++ ) 

if ( ( m_FunctionPointers [i] .m_Category & categories 

{ 

if ( m_FunctionPointers [i] . m_Function == NULL ) 

{ 

if ( IGetProc Address (m_FunctionPointers [i] .m_hLib, 
- m_FunctionPonters [i] ^m^Functipn, 
m_FunctionPointers [i] .m_Label ) ) 

{ 

bReturn = false; 
break; 

} 

else 

m_FunctionPointers [i] .m_Counter++; 

} 
} 

return bReturn; 

} 

bool IMBaseEngineObj ect : : Ini t ial i zeEngine ( long 
Categories) 

bool bReturn = true; 

VARIANT_BOOL RetVal ; 

_variant_ t V; 

int t_nSettings = m_Settings . GetSize ( ) ; 
for ( int i - 0; i < t_nSettings ; i++ ) 

{ 

if ( ( m_Settings [i] .m_Category & Categories ) 

) 

{ 

if ( m_Settings [i] .m_SetOnInitialize == 

true ) 
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{ 

Def aultSetting (m^Settings [i ] .m^Category , 
m_Settings [i] .rnJSetting, V, &RetVa 1) ; 

SetSetting (in_Settings [i] .m_Category, 
m_Settings [i] .tn_Setting, V, fcRetVal) ; 

} 

} 

} 

return bRet.urn; 
bool IBMBaseEngineObj ect : : Shut downEngine (long Categories) 

{ 

return true; 

} 

void IMBaseEngineObject : :NullFunctionPointers (long 

Categories) 

{ 

bool bRetum =true; 

int t^nFunctions = m__FunctionPointers . GetSize ( ) ; 
for ( int i = 0; i < t_nFunctions ; i++ ) 

{ 

if ( ( m_FunctionPointers [i] .m_Category & 
Categories ) ) 

{ 

if ( m_FunctionPointers [i] .m_Counter > 0 ) 

m_FunctionPonters [i] .m__Counter-- ; 
if ( m-FunctionPointers [i] .m^Counter == 0 ) 

{ 

m_FunctionPointers [i] . m_Function = 

NULL; 

m_FunctionPointers [i] .m_hLib = NULL; 
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} 

} 

} 

} 

bool IMBaseEngineOb j ect : :LoadAll Set tings (long Categories) 

{ 

bool bReturn = true; 
// VARIANT_BOOL RetVal ; 
// __variant_t V; 

int t_nSet tings = rnjSettings .GetSize () ; 

for ( int i = 0; i < t_nSettings; i + + ) 

{ 

if ( ( injSettings [i] .m_Category & Categories)) 

{ 

if ( m_Settings [i] .m_SetOnLoadAllSettings 

= = true) 

{ 

// LoadSet t ing (m_Set t ings [ i ] . m_Cat egory , 

m_Settings [i] .m_Setting, V, fcRetVal) ; 
} 

} 

} 

return bReturn; 

} 

bool IMBaseEngineOb j ect : : LoadEngine (long Categories) 

{ 

bool bReturn = false; 

if ( LoadDLLs (Categories) ) 

{ 

// Took out LoadAll Set tings - user must call 
this separately 
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// after the engine is initialized 

if ( GetProcAddresses (Categories) && 

InitializeEngine (Categories) / * & & 

LoadAll Set tings (Categories) */ ) 
bReturn = true; 

else 

FreeDLLs (Categories) ; 

} 

return bReturn; 

} 

bool IMBaseEngineObject : :LoadDLLs (long Categories) 

{ 

bool bReturn - true; 
HINSTANCE tJiLib; 

int t_nModules = m_EngineModules .GetSize () ; 
int t__nFunctions = m^Funct ionPont ers .GetSize () ; 

for ( int i = 0 ; i < t_nModules ; i++ ) 

{ 

if ( ( tn_EngineModules [i] .m_Category & 
Categories ) ) 

{ 

if ( m_EngineModules [i] . m_hLib == NULL ) 

{ 

t_hLib = : :LoadLibrary (m_Engine 
Modules [i] .m_Module) ; 

if ( tJiLib == NULL ) 

{ 

// Set IMAGinEError ( IDS_ERROR_CANNOTLOADMODULE , 

t_ModuleName / I MAG I NE__S Y S TEM_E RROR ) ; 

FreeDLLs (Categories) ; 
bReturn = false; 
break; 

} 
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m_EngineModules [i] . m_Loaded = true; 
m__EngineModules [i] .m_hLib = t_hLib; 
m_EngineModules [i] .m_Counter++ ; 

// assign hLib to appropriate Function 



Pointers 



for ( int j = 0; j < t_nFunctions ; j++ ) 

{ 

if ( ( m_FunctionPointers [ j ] .m__Category 

& Categories ) £& 

! lstrcmp ( m_F un c tionPointers [ j ] . m_Module, 
m_EngineModules [i] .mJModule) ) 

{ 

m_FunctionPointers [j ] .m_hLib = 



t_hLib; 



} 



} 

else 



m__EngineModules [i] .m_Counter++; 



return bReturn; 



} 



bool IMBaseEngineObject : : FreeDlls (long Categories) 

{ 

bool bReturn = true; 

int t_nModules = m_EngineModules .Get Size () ; 



for ( int i = 0; i < t_nModules; i++ ) 
{ 
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if ( ( m_EngineModules [i] .tn_Category & 
Categories ) 

( m_EngineModules [i] .m_hLib != NULL ) ) 

{ 

m_EngineModules [i] .m_Counter- - ; 

if ( mJEngineModules [i] .m^Counter == 0 ) 

{ 

if ( 

! : : FreeLibrary (m_EngineModules [i] .m_hLib) ) 

{ 

// _ SetlMAGinEError (IDS_ERROR_ 

CANNOTLOADMODULE , t_Modul eName , IMAGINEJS YSTEM_ERROR ) ; 

bReturn = false; 

break; 

} 

m_J2ngineModules [i] .m_Loaded = false; 
m_JEngineModules [i] .m__hLib = NULL; 
NullFunctionPointers (Categories) ; 

} 

} 

} 

return bReturn; 

} 

bool IMBaseEngineObject : : FreeEngine (long Categories) 

{ 

bool bReturn = false; 

if ( ShutdownEngine (Categories) ) 

{ 

bReturn = FreeDLLsCategories) ; 

} 

return bReturn; 

} 

bool IMBaseEngineObject : : ActivateEngine (bool Activate, 
long Categories) 
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{ 

bool bReturn = false ; 
if ( Activate == true ) 

{ 

if ( IsEngineActivated (Categories) == true ) 
bReturn = true; 

else 

bReturn = LoadEngine (Categories) ; 

} 

else 

{ 

if ( IsEngineActivated (Categories) == false ) 
bReturn = TRUE; 

else 

bReturn = FreeEngine (Categories) ; 

} 

return bReturn; 

} 
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APPENDIX B 

S TDME THOD IMP IMBaseEngineOb j ect : : LoadSett ing ( long 
Category, long Setting, HKEY Key, long keyOffset, 
VARIANTJBOOL *RetVal ) 
{ 

HRESULT hReturn = S_OK; 
*RetVal = V AR I ANT_ F AL S E ; 
__variant_t t_Value; 

hReturn = Def aultSetting (Category, Setting, t_Value, 
RetVal) ; 

if ( hReturn 1 = S_OK ) 
goto Exitl; 

hReturn = ReadSettingFromRegistry (Category, Setting, 
Key, t_Value, KeyOffset, RetVal); 
if ( hReturn != S_OK ) 
goto Exitl; 

hReturn = SetSetting (Category, Setting, t_Value, 
RetVal) ; 

// Does not matter what the hReturn or RetVal is - 
must be passed back in any case 
Exitl : 

return hReturn; 

{ 

STDMETHODIMP 

IMBaseEngineOb j ect: : ReadSettingFromRegistry (long 
Category, long Setting, HKEY Key, _variant_t& Value, 
long KeyOffset, VARI ANT_BOOL * RetVal) 
{ 

HRESULT hReturn = S_OK; 
♦RetVal = VAR I ANT_FAL S E ,- 

CSt ring t_KeyName, t_Category, t_ValueName , t_Sub; 

HKEY t_Key; 

DWORD t_Type = NULL; 

DWORD t -Value; 
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DWORD t -Value; 

DWORD IBufferSize = NULL; 

LPSTR Buffer; 

// need to offset these values by the 
IMO_IMAGINE_CATEGORY 

t_KeyName . Loads tring ( IMV_IMAGINE_CATEGORY_IMAGINE) ; 
t_Category. Loads t ring (Category) ; 
t__KeyName += n \\ M ; 
t_KeyName += t_Category; 

if ( KeyOff.set == IM_IMAGINE_KEYOFFSETJBYENGINE ) 

{ 

t_Sub . LoadString ( I MS_ I MAG I NE_ENG I NENAME ) ; 
t_KeyName + = " \ \ " ; 
t__KeyName += t_Sub ; 

} 

// else if ( KeyOffset == IMV_IMAGINE_KEYOFFSET_ 
BYLANGUAGE ) 

// { 

// t-Sub. LoadString (m__ Language) ; 

/ / t_KeyName += " \ \ " ; 

// t_KeyName += t_Sub ; 

// } 

t_ValueName . LoadString (Setting) ; 

if ( RegOpenKeyEx(Key, t_KeyName, NULL, 
KEY_ALL_ACCESS , &t_Key) == ERROR_SUCCESS ) 
{ 

if ( RegQueryValueEx(t_Key, t_ValueName , NULL, 
&t_Type , (LPBYTE) NULL, fclBufferSize ) == ERROR_SUCCESS 
&& lbUFFERs I ZE > 0 ) 

{ 

Switch ( t_Type ) 

{ 

case REG DWORD: 
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if ( RegQueryValueEx (t_Key, t_ValueName , NULL, 
fctJType, (LPBYTE) &t_Value, fclBuf f erSize) 
ERROR_SUCCESS ) 

Value = (long) t_Value; 
break ; 
case REG_SZ: 

Buffer = new char [IBuf f erSize] ; 

if ( RegQueryValueEx (t_Key, t_ValueName , NULL, 
&t_Type, (LPBYTE) Buffer, &1 BufferSize) == ERROR_SUCCESS 
) 

Value = Buffer; 
delete Buffer; 

} 

} 

RegCloseKey (t_Key) ; 

} 

else 

{ 

// SetlMAGinEError ( IDS_ERROR_CANNOTOPENKEY , 

t_KeyName, IMAGINE_ERROR) ; goto Exitl; 

} 

♦RetVal = VAR I ANT_TRUE ; 
Exitl : 

return hReturn; 

} 

STDMETHODIMP IMBaseEngineObj ect : : PromptSet tings ( long 
Category, long PropPages, long SelectPage, VARIANT_BOOL 
* RetVal) 

{ 

HRESULT hReturn = S_OK; 
♦RetVal = VARIANT_FALSE ; 
// insert code 
return hReturn; 

} 
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STDMETHOD IMP IMBaseEngineO j beet : : SaveSetting (long 

Category, long Setting, VARIANTJBOOL * RetVal) 

{ 

return S_OK; 

} 

S TDME THOD IMP IMBaseEngineObject : : Default Set ting (long 
Category, long Setting, VARIANT * Value, VARIANTJBOOL * 
RetVal ) 

{ 

HRESULT hReturn = S_OK; 

*RetVal = VARIANTJFALSE; 

__variant_t V; 

if ( Category == IMV_IMAGINE_CATEGORY_IMAGINE ) 
{ 

switch ( Setting ) 

{ 

case IMS_IMAGINE_LANGUAGE : 

v = (LONG) I MV_I MAG I NE_LANGUAGE_ENGL I S H ; 

♦RetVal = VAR I ANT_TRUE ; 

break ; 
default : 

hReturn = ProcessError (Category , 
I ME_I MAG INE_SETT INGNOTSUPPORTED ) ; 
break; 

} 

} 

else 

hReturn = Def aultSetting (Category, Setting, V, 
RetVal ) ; 

♦Value = V.DetachO; 
return hReturn; 

} 

STDMETHODIMP IMBaseEngineObject: : GetPunctionResult (long 
Category, long FunctionResult , VARIANT * argl, VARIANT * 
arg2, VARIANT_BOOL * RetVal) 
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{ 

HRESULT hReturn = S_OK; 
*RetVal = VARIANT_FALSE ; 
_variant_t VI, V2 ; 

if ( Category == IMV_IMAGINE_CATEGORY_IMAGINE ) 
{ 

switch ( FunctionResult ) 
{ 

case IMFR_IMAGINE_ISENGINEACTIVATED: 
V2 = (bool) IsEngineActivated ( ) ; 
* RetVal = VAR I ANT_TRUE ; 
break ; 

default : 

hReturn = ProcessError (Category , 
IME_IMAGINE_FUNCTIONRESULTNOTSUPPORTED) ; 
break ; 
default : 

hReturn = ProcesorError (Category, 
I ME__ I MAG I NE_FUNCT I ONRE S ULTNOT SUP PORTED ) ; 
break; 

} 

} 

else 

hReturn = GetFunct ionResul t (Category, 
FunctionResult, VI, V2 , RetVal ); 
*argl = Vl.DetachO; 
*arg2 = V2 . Detach ( ) ; 
return hReturn; 

} 

STDMETHODIMP IMBaseEngineOb j ec t : : GetSett ing ( long 
Category, long Setting, VARIANT * Value, VARIANT_BOOL 
*RetVal) 

{ 

HRESULT hReturn = S_OK; 
♦RetVal = VARIANT FALSE; 
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_variant_t V; 

if ( Category == I^_IMAGINE_CATEGORY_IMAGINE ) 

{ 

switch ( Setting ) 
{ 

case IMS_IMAGINE_ERRORCATEGORY : 

V = (long) m__Er ror Category; 
*RetVal = VARIANT_TRUE ; 
break; 

case IMS_IMAGINE_ERRORCODE : 

V = (long) m_ErrorCode; 
*RetVal = VARIANT_TRUE; 
break ; 

case IMS_IMAGINE_ERRORSEVERITY : 

V = (short) m_ErrorSeverity; 
*RetVal = VARI ANT_TRUE ; 
break; 

case I MS_ I MAG I NE_ERRORTEXT : 

V = (BSTR) m_ErrorText . AllocSysString () ; 
*RetVal = VARI ANT JTRUE ; 

breaks- 
default : 

hReturn = ProcessError (Category, 
IME_IMAGINE_SETTINGNOTSUPPORTED) ; 
break ; 

} 

} 

else 

hReturn = GetSetting (Category, Setting, V, RetVal 

) ; 

♦Value = V. Detach () ; 
return hReturn ; 
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STDMETHODIMP IMBaseEngineObj ect : : IsSett ingValid (long 
Category, long Setting, VARIANT * Value, VARIANT_BOOL * 
RetVal ) 

{ 

HRESULT hReturn = S_OK; 
♦RetVal = VARIANT_FALSE ; 
_variant_t V; 
V.Attach(*Value) ; 

if ( Category == IMV_IMAGINE_CATEGORY_IMAGINE ) 
{ 

switch ( Setting ) 

{ 

case IMS-IMAGINE_LANGUAGE: 

if ( (long) V < IMV_IMAGINE_LANGUAGE_FIRST 



II 



RANGE ; 



(long) V > IMV_IMAGINE_LANGUAGE_LAST ) 
m_ErrorCode = I ME_I MAGI NE_VALUEOUTOF 
break; 



} 

*RetVal = VARIANTJTRUE; 
break; 
default : 

hReturn = ProcesError (Category, 
IME_IMAGINE_SETTINGNOTSUPPORTED) ; 
break; 

} 

} 

else 

hReturn = IsSettingValid (Category, Setting, 

V, RetVal ) ; 

* Value = V.DetachO; 
return hReturn; 

} 
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STDMETHOD I MP IMBaseEgineOb j ect : : Perf ormFunct ion (long 
Category, long Function, VARIANT * argl, VARIANT * arg2 , 
VARIANTJBOOL * RetVal) 
{ 

HRESULT hReturn = S_OK; 
*RetVal = VARIANT__FALSE ; 
_yariant_t VI, V2; 
VI .Attach (*argl) ; 
V2.Attach(*arg2) ; 
ClearErrorVariables (RetVal) ; 

hReturn = ClearFunctionResults (Category, RetVal); 
if ( hReturn != S_OK | | * RetVal ! = VARIANTJTRUE ) 

goto Exitl; 
* RetVal = VARIANT_FALSE; 

if ( Category == IMV_IMAGINE_CATEGORY_IMAGINE ) 
{ 

switch ( Function ) 
{ 

case IMF_IMAGINE_ACTIVATEENGINE : 

// argl = true/false, art2 = category 

if ( ActivateEngine ( (bool) VI, (long) V2) » 

true ) 

* RetVal = VARI ANT_TRUE ; 
break; 
default : 

hReturn = ProcessError (Category, IME_IMAGINE_ 
FUNCTIONNOTSUPPORTED) ; 
break; 
) 

) 

else 

hReturn = Perf ormFunct ion (Category , 
Function, VI, V2, RetVAl ). ; 
Exitl: 

*argl = VI. Detach () ; 
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*arg2 = V2.Detach(); 
return hReturn; 

} 

STDMETHODIMP IMBaseEngineOb j ect : : Set Sett ing ( long 
Category, long Setting, VARIANT * Value, VARIANT_BOOL * 
RetVal) 



HRESULT hReturn = S_OK; 
* RetVal = VARIANT_FALSE; 
__variant_t V; 

hReturn = I sSettingVal id (Category , Setting, Value, 



if ( hReturn != SJDK | | *RetVal == VAR I ANT_ FAL S E ) 

goto Exitl; 
V.Attach(*Value) ; 

if ( Category == I MV_ I MAG I NE_CATEGORY_ I MAG I NE ) 



case 0 : 
default : 

hReturn = ProcessError (Category , I ME 
IMAGINE_SETTINGNOTSUPPORTED) ; 
break; 



hReturn = SetSetting (Category, Setting, V, RetVal 



RetVal ) ; 




} 

} 



else 



) ; 



* Value = V.DetachO; 



Exitl : 



return hReturn; 
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APPENDIX C 

STDMETHODIMP IMEngineObj ect : : Perf ormFunct ion ( long 
Function, _variant_t& argl, _variant_t& arg2, 
VARIANT_BOOL * RetVal) 

{ 

HRESULT hRetum = S_OK; 
* RetVal = VARIANT_FALSE ; 

switch ( Function ) 
{ 

case 0: 
default : 

hRetum = ProcessError (IDS_IMERROR__ 
FUNCTIONNOTSUPPORTED) ; 
} 

return hRetum; 

} 

STDMETHODIMP IMEngineObj ect : : GetFunctionResul t 
(long FunctionResult , _variant_t& argl, _variant_t& arg2 , 
VAR I ANT_B00L * RetVal) 

{ 

HRESULT hRetum = S_OK; 
♦RetVal = VARIANT_FALSE ; 

switch ( FunctionResult ) 
{ 

case 0 : 
default : 

hRetum = ProcessError (IDS_IMERROR_FUNCTION- 
RESULTNOTSUPPORTED) ; 

} 

return hRetum; 

} 

#include "stdafx.h" 
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#include <comdef . h> 

#include "IMAGinE Engine Object. h" 

STDMETHODIMP IMEngineOb j ec t : : Def aul tSett ing (long 
Setting ,_yariant_t& V, VARIANT_BOOL * Ret Val) 

{ 

HRESULT hReturn + S_OK; 
*RetVal = VARIANT_FALSE ; 
switch (Setting) 

{ 

case 0 : 
default : 

hReturn = Process Error 
( IDS__IMERROR . S ETT I NGNOT SUP PORTED) ; 

} 

return hReturn; 

} 

STDMETHODIMP IMEngineOb j ect : : GetFunct ionResult (long 
FuctionResult , __variant_t& argl, _variant_t& arg2 , 
VARIANT_BOOL * RetVal) 
{ 

HRESULT hReturn = S_OK; 
* RetVal = VARIANT_FALSE ; 
switch ( Funct ionResult ) 

{ 

case 0 : 
default : 

hReturn = ProcessError (IDS_IMERROR_ 
FUNCTIONRESULTNOTSUP PORTED) ; 

} 

return hReturn; 

} 

STDMETHODIMP IMEngineObj ect : :GetSett ing (long Setting, 

_variant_t& V, VAR I ANT_BOOL * RetVal) 

{ 

HRESULT hReturn = S OK; 
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*RetVal = VARIANT_FALSE ; 

switch (Setting ) 

{ 

case 0 : 
default : 

hReturn = ProcessError (IDS_IMERROF- 
SETTINGNOTSUP PORTED) ; 

} 

return hReturn: 

} 

STDMETHODIMP IMEngineOb j ect : : IsSettingValid (long Setting, 
_variant_t& V, VARI ANT_BOOL * RetVal ) 

{ 

HRESULT hReturn - S_OK; 
*retVal = VARIANT_FALSE ; 
switch (Setting) 

{ 

case 0 : 
default : 

hReturn = ProcessError 
(IDS_IMERROR_SETTINGNOTSUPPORTED) ; 
} 

return hReturn; 

) 

STDMETHODIMP IMEngineOb j ect : : Perf ormFunct ion (long 
Function, _variant_t& argl, _variant_t& arg2, 
VARIANT_BOOL * RetVal) 
( 

HRESULT hReturn = S_OK; 
*RetVal = VAR I ANT_F AL S E ; 
switch ( Function ) 

{ 

case 0 : 
default : 

hReturn = ProcessError 
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( IDS_IMERROR_FUNCTIONNOTSUPPORTED) ; 
} 

return hRetum; 

} 

STDMETHODIMP IMEngineObj ect :: Set Set ting ( long Setting, 
_variant_t& V, VAR I ANT_BOOL * RetVal) 

{ 

HRESULT hRetum = S_OK; 
*RetVal = VARIANT_FALSE ; 
switch ( Setting) 
{ 

case 0 : 
default : 

hRetum = ProcessError 
( IDS_IMERROR_SETTINGNOTSUPPORTED) ; 

} 

return hRetum; 

} 
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CLAIMS 



10 



15 



What is claimed is: 

1. A distributed computer implemented process for 
migrating a program specific Application Programmer 
Interface (API) from an original state into a generic 
interface by building an object for each engine, the 
object providing substantially uniform access to the 
engine and engine settings associated with the engine, 
comprising the steps of: 

(a) providing, on a server, at least one engine 
having an engine interface, and providing one or more 
features to be executed; 

(b) providing, on at least one of the server and 
another server connectable to the server, at least one 
engine component configured to execute the one or more 
features of the engine by mapping a substantially 
consistent interface to the engine interface of the 
engine ; and 

(c) providing, on a client configured to be 
connectable to the server and optionally configured to be 
connectable to the another server, an object manager 
layer communicable with and managing the at least one 
engine component via the substantially consistent 
interface . 
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2 • A distributed computer implemented process 
according to claim 1, wherein the object manager layer is 
consistently communicable with each engine using the at 
least one engine component via the substantially 
5 consistent interface. 

3 . A distributed computer implemented process 
according to claim 1, wherein the substantially 
consistent interface comprises at least one of a 
component object module (COM) communication protocol and 

5 a distributed COM (DCOM) protocol . 

4. A distributed computer implemented process 
according to claim 3, wherein the COM protocol comprises 
an ActiveX control . 

5. A distributed computer implemented process 
according to claim 1, wherein the object supplies and/or 
facilitates easy access to substantially all imaging 
functions that can be performed by each engine. 

6. A distributed computer implemented process 
according to claim 1, wherein the at least one engine 
component includes : 

an engine management layer furnishing a protective 
5 wrapper for each function call associated with the 
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engine, trapping errors, and providing error management 
and administration; 

an engine configuration layer transforming function 
calls into standardized calls, including loading and 
unloading the engine; and 

an engine function layer managing standardized calls 
for each engine to provide substantially uniform access 
to the engine, the engine settings and engine functions 
associated with the engine. 

7. A distributed computer implemented process 
according to claim 6, wherein the engine management layer 
provides substantially all direct access to the engine, 
the engine settings and the engine functions, 

8 . A distributed computer implemented process 
according to claim 1, wherein the object manager layer 
manages the object and other objects used by the 
distributed computer implemented process. 

9. A distributed computer implemented process 
according to claim 1, wherein the object further provides 
at least one of the following access functions: 

(1) default engine settings, thereby not requiring 
initial user training; 

(2) global customized engine settings set once for 
substantially all users of the object, thereby allowing 
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the substantially all users to implement customized 
engine functions associated with the customized engine 
settings each time the object is used; 

(3) run- time engine settings providing the user the 
option of choosing and/or modifying the run-time engine 
settings at run-time. 

10. A distributed computer implemented process 
according to claim 1, wherein the object further groups 
the engine functions into logical categories, and the 
engine spans more than one of the logical categories, 
enabling the object to implement the engine and the other 
engines in an systematic fashion, and 

wherein the logical categories include scan, print, 
display, optical character recognition, cleanup and 
imaging functions . 

11. A distributed computer implemented process 
according to claim 1, wherein the substantially 
consistent interface comprises a binary mode 
communication protocol. 

12. A distributed computer implemented process 
according to claim 11, wherein the binary mode 
communication protocol includes a distributed component 
object module (DCOM) protocol. 
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13 . A distributed computer implemented process 
according to claim 11, wherein the binary mode 
communication protocol provides the capability for the 
engine component to execute independent of the object 

5 manager layer. 

14. A distributed computer system for migrating a 
program specific Application Programmer Interface (API) 
from an original state into a generic interface by 
building an object for each engine, the object providing 

5 substantially uniform access to the engine and engine 

settings associated with the engine, comprising: 
a server configured to include 

at least one engine having an engine interface, and 
providing one or more features to be executed; 
10 at least one engine component configured to execute 

the one or more features of the engine by mapping a 
substantially consistent interface to the engine 
interface of the engine; and 

a client configured to be connectable to said server 
15 and optionally configured to be connectable to another 

server, said client including an object manager layer 
communicable with and managing the at least one engine 
component stored oil said server via the substantially 
consistent interface . 
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15. A distributed computer system according to 
claim 14, wherein the object manager layer is 
consistently communicable with each engine using the at 
least one engine component via the substantially 
consistent interface . 

16. A distributed computer system according to 
claim 14, wherein the substantially consistent interface 
comprises at least one of a component object module (COM) 
protocol and a distributed COM (DCOM) protocol. 

17. A distributed computer system according to 
claim 16, wherein the COM protocol comprises an ActiveX 
control . 

18. A distributed computer system according to 
claim 14, wherein the object supplies and/or facilitates 
easy access to substantially all imaging functions that 
can be performed by each engine. 

19. A distributed computer system according to 
claim 14 , wherein the at least one engine component 
includes : 

an engine management layer furnishing a protective 
wrapper for each function call associated with the 
engine, trapping errors, and providing error management 
and administration; 
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an engine configuration layer transforming function 
calls into standardized calls, including loading and 
unloading the engine; and 

an engine function layer managing standardized calls 
for each engine to provide substantially uniform access 
to the engine, the engine settings and engine functions 
associated with the engine. 

20. A distributed computer system according to 
claim 19, wherein the engine management layer provides 
substantially all direct access to the engine, the engine 
settings and the engine functions. 

21. A distributed computer system according to 
claim 14, wherein the object manager layer manages the 
object and other objects used by the distributed computer 
system. 

22. A distributed computer system according to 
claim 14, wherein the object further provides at least 
one of the following access functions: 

(1) default engine settings, thereby not requiring 
initial user training; 

(2) global customized engine settings set once for 
substantially all users of the object, thereby allowing 
the substantially all users to implement customized 
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engine functions associated with the customized engine 
settings each time the object is used; 

(3) run- time engine settings providing the user the 
option of choosing and/or modifying the run-time engine 
settings at run-time. 

23. A distributed computer system storing an object 
according to claim 14, wherein the object further groups 
the engine functions into logical categories, and the 
engine spans more than one of the logical categories, 
enabling the object to implement the engine and the other 
engines in an systematic fashion, and 

wherein the logical categories include scan, print, 
display, optical character recognition, cleanup and 
imaging functions . 



24. A distributed computer system according to 
claim 14, wherein the substantially consistent interface 
comprises a binary mode communication protocol. 

25. A distributed computer system according to 
claim 24, wherein the binary mode communication protocol 
includes a distributed component object module (DCOM) 
protocol . 

26. A distributed computer system according to 
claim 24, wherein the binary mode communication protocol 
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provides the capability for the engine component to 

execute independent of the object manager layer. 

27. A distributed computer system according to 
claim 14 , wherein the substantially consistent interface 
provides the capability for the engine component to 
execute independent of the object manager layer on 
different machines. 



28. A distributed computer system according to 
claim 14, wherein the substantially consistent interface 
provides the capability for the engine component to 
execute independent of the object manager layer on 
different machines, and at least one of alternatively and 
substantially simultaneously, the substantially 
consistent interface provides the capability for the 
engine component to execute independent of the object 
manager layer on a same machine. 

29. A distributed computer system according to 
claim 14, wherein the client comprises at least one of a 
browser and a thin client, and the server comprises a web 
server . 

30. In a computer architecture for migrating at 
least one program specific Application Programmer 
Interface (API) from an original state into a generic 
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20 



interface by building an object for each engine, the 
object providing substantially uniform access to the 
engine and engine settings associated with the engine, 
the computer architecture including an engine management 
layer interfacing with the program specific API and 
providing engine management and administration, an engine 
configuration layer transforming API calls received from 
the program specific API into standardized calls, and an 
engine layer managing the standardized calls for each 
engine, said engine management layer configuring the 
computer architecture to perform at least one of the 
following computer implemented or computer assisted 
operations : 

(a) loading and unloading engine dynamic link 
libraries into and out of memory for each engine; 

(b) mapping at least one engine function to at 
least one corresponding engine object; 

(c) providing general error detection and error 
correction for each engine; 

(d) determining and matching arguments and 
returning values for mapping the at least one engine 
function to the at least one corresponding engine object; 
and 

(e) managing' error feedback from the at least one 
program specific API . 
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31. In a computer architecture according to claim 
30, wherein said engine management layer further performs 
the computer implemented operation of providing general 
error detection and error correction for each engine, 
including wrapping the at least one engine function and 
calling the at least one engine functions from within the 
at least one corresponding engine object associated 
therewith. 

32 . In a computer architecture according to claim 
30, wherein said engine management layer further performs 
the computer implemented operation of managing error 
feedback, including managing error detection, correction, 
and feedback substantially uniformly. 

33. A computer implemented method for migrating at 
least one program specific Application Programmer 
Interface (API) from an original state into a generic 
interface by building an object for each engine, the 
object providing substantially uniform access to the 
engine and engine settings associated with the engine, 
the computer implemented method comprising the steps of: 

(a) defining a substantially consistent interface 
for individual object components that represent diverse 
technologies ; 

(b) migrating a plurality of engines to the 
consistent interface; and 
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(c) at least one of substantially automatically and 
substantially uniformly, managing the individual object 
15 components using a predefined object manager and the 

consistent interface . 

34, A computer implemented process for migrating a 
program specific Application Programmer Interface (API) 
from an original state into a generic interface by 
building an object for each engine, the object providing 
substantially uniform access to the engine and engine 
5 settings associated with the engine, comprising the steps 

of: 

(a) providing an engine management layer 
interfacing with the program specific API, the engine 
management layer furnishing a protective wrapper for each 

10 function call associated with the engine, trapping 

errors, and providing error management and administration 
to prevent conditions associated with improper engine 
functioning; 

(b) providing an engine configuration layer 
15 transforming API calls received from the program specific 

API into standardized calls, the engine configuration 
layer providing additional functionality, including 
safely loading and unloading the engine; and 

(c) providing an engine function layer managing the 
20 standardized calls for each engine, thereby providing 
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substantially uniform access to the engine and the engine 
settings associated with the engine. 



35. A computer readable tangible medium storing an 
object including instructions for implementing a process 
driven by a computer, the object controlling the computer 
to perform the process of migrating a program specific 
5 Application Programmer Interface (API) from an original 

state into a generic interface by building the object for 
each engine, the object providing substantially uniform 
access to the engine and engine settings associated with 
the engine, the object comprising: 
10 an engine management layer interfacing with the 

program specific API , the engine management layer 
furnishing a protective wrapper for each function call 
associated with the engine, trapping errors, and 
providing error management and administration to prevent 
15 conditions associated with improper engine functioning; 

an engine configuration layer transforming API calls 
received from the program specific API into standardized 
calls, the engine configuration layer providing 
additional functionality, including safely loading and 
20 unloading the engine; and 

an engine function layer managing the standardized 
calls for each engine, thereby providing substantially 
uniform access to the engine, the engine settings and 
engine functions associated with the engine. 
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36. A computer readable tangible medium storing an 
object according to claim 35, wherein the object supplies 
and/or facilitates easy access to substantially all 
imaging functions that can be performed by each engine. 

37. A computer readable tangible medium storing an 
object according to claim 35, wherein the engine 
management layer provides substantially all direct access 
to the engine, the engine settings and the engine 
functions . 

38. A computer readable tangible medium storing an 
object according to claim 35, wherein the computer 
readable tangible medium further stores an object manager 
layer managing the object and other objects stored on the 
computer readable tangible medium. 

39. A computer readable tangible medium storing an 
object according to claim 38, wherein the computer 
readable tangible medium further stores a windows manager 
layer transmitting windows messages to the object manager 
layer. 

40. A computer readable tangible medium storing an 
object according to claim 39, wherein the computer 
readable tangible medium further stores a visual 
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interface layer transmitting to a user a set of visual 
calls and translating the visual calls into the windows 
messages for use by the object manager layer . 

41. A computer readable tangible medium storing an 
object according to claim 35, wherein the object further 
provides at least one of the following access functions: 

(1) default engine settings, thereby not requiring 
initial user training ; 

(2) global customized engine settings set once for 
substantially all users of the object, thereby allowing 
the substantially all users to implement customized 
engine functions associated with the customized engine 
settings each time the object is used. 

(3) run-time engine settings providing the user the 
option of choosing and/ or modifying the run -time engine 
settings at run-time. 

42 . A computer readable tangible medium storing an 
object according to claim 35, wherein the object further 
groups the engine functions into logical categories, and 
the engine spans more than one of the logical categories, 
enabling the object to implement the engine and the other 
engines in an systematic fashion. 
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43. A computer readable tangible medium storing an 
object according to claim 42, wherein the logical 
categories include scan, print, display, optical 
character recognition, cleanup and imaging functions. 



44 . A computer implemented process for migrating a 
program specific Application Programmer Interface (API) 
from an original state into a generic interface by 
building an object for each engine, the object providing 
5 substantially uniform access to the engine and engine 

settings associated with the engine, comprising the steps 
of: 

(a) providing an engine management function 
interfacing with the program specific API, the engine 
10 management function furnishing a protective wrapper for 

each function call associated with the engine, trapping 
errors, and providing error management and administration 
to prevent conditions associated with improper engine 
functioning; 

15 (b) providing an engine configuration function 

transforming API calls received from the program specific 
API into standardized calls, the engine configuration 
function providing additional functionality, including 
safely loading and unloading the engine; and 

2 0 (c) providing an engine function managing the 

standardized calls for each engine, thereby providing 
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substantially uniform access to the engine and the engine 
settings associated with the engine. 

45. A computer implemented process for assisting a 
user in migrating a program specific Application 
Programmer Interface (API) from an original state into a 
generic interface by building an object for each engine, 
the object providing substantially uniform access to the 
engine and engine settings associated with the engine , 
comprising one or more of the following steps: 

(a) providing the user an engine management 
function interfacing with the program specific API , the 
engine management function furnishing a protective 
wrapper for each function call associated with the 
engine, trapping errors, and providing error management 
and administration to prevent conditions associated with 
improper engine functioning; 

(b) providing the user an engine configuration 
function transforming API calls received from the program 
specific API into standardized calls, the engine 
configuration function providing additional 
functionality, including safely loading and unloading the 
engine ; and 

(c) providing the user an engine function managing 
the standardized calls for each engine, thereby providing 
substantially uniform access to the engine and the engine 
settings associated with the engine. 
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AMENDED CLAIMS 

[received by the International Bureau on 8 April 1998 (8.04.98); 
new claims 46-51 added; remaining claims unchanged (3 pages)] 

46. A distributed computer implemented process including an object 
providing substantially uniform access to at least one engine having engine 
settings associated with the engine and an engine interface for accessing the 
engine settings and one or more features to be executed, comprising the steps 
of: 

(a) providing, on at least one of the server and another server 
connectable to the server, at least one engine component configured to execute 
the one or more features of the engine by mapping a substantially consistent 
interface to the engine interface of the engine; and 

(b) providing, on a client configured to be connectable to the server 
and optionally configured to be connectable to rffie 'mbtfier'seiver; WoUject 
manager layer communicable with and managing the at least one engine 
component via the substantially consistent interface. 

47. A distributed computer system, comprising: 
a server configured to include 

at least one engine having an engine interface, and providing 
one or more features to be executed; 

at least one engine component configured to execute the one or 
more features of the engine by mapping a substantially consistent 
interface to the engine interface of the engine; and 
a client configured to be connectable to said server and optionally 
configured to be connectable to another server, said client including an object 
manager layer communicable with and managing the at least one engine 
component stored on said server via the substantially consistent interface. 

48. In a computer architecture including an engine management layer 
interfacing with a program specific application programmer interface (API) 
and providing engine management and administration, an engine configuration 
layer transforming API calls received from the program specific API into 
standardized calls, and an engine layer managing the standardized calls for 
each engine, said engine management layer configuring the computer 
architecture to perform at least one of the following computer implemented or 
computer assisted operations: 

(a) loading and unloading engine dynamic link libraries into and out of 
memory for each engine; 
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(b) mapping at least one engine function to at least one corresponding 
engine object; 

(c) providing general error detection and error correction for each 

engine; 

(d) determining and matching arguments and returning values for 
mapping the at least one engine function to the at least one corresponding 
engine object; and 

(e) managing error feedback from the at least one program specific 



49. A computer implemented method utilizing a substantially 
consistent interface for individual object components that represent diverse 
technologies, comprising the steps of: 

(a) migrating a plurality of engines to the consistent interface; and 

(b) at least one of substantially automatically and substantially 
uniformly, managing the individual object components using a predefined 
object manager and the consistent interface. 

50. A computer implemented process, comprising one or more of the 
following steps: 

(a) providing the user an engine management function furnishing a 
protective wrapper for each function call associated with the engine, trapping 
errors, and providing error management and administration to prevent 
conditions associated with improper engine functioning; 

(b) providing the user an engine configuration function transforming 
application programmer interface (API) calls received from the program 
specific API into standardized calls, the engine configuration function 
providing additional functionality, including safely loading and unloading the 
engine; and 

(c) providing the user an engine function managing the standardized 
calls for each engine, thereby providing substantially uniform access to the 
engine and the engine settings associated with the engine. 



API. 
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51. A distributed computer implemented process including an object 
providing substantially uniform access to at least one engine having engine 
settings associated with the engine and an engine interface for accessing the 
engine settings and one or more features to be executed, comprising the steps 
of: 

(a) executing, on at least one of the server and another server 
connectable to the server, at least one engine component to thereby execute the 
one or more features of the engine via a substantially consistent interface to the 
engine interface of the engine; and 

(b) managing, on a client coilfip^ 

and optionally configured to be connectable to the another server, an object 
manager layer to manage the at least one engine component via the 
substantially consistent interface. 
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